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THE CHEROKEE RIVER CULT.! 


From the beginning of knowledge, Fire and Water, twin deities 
of the primitive pantheon, have occupied the fullest measure of man’s 
religious thought, holding easy precedence over all other divinities. 
Others were gods of occasion, but these twain were the gods of very 
existence, and in a hundred varied and varying forms, whether as 
beneficent helpers in the cheering blaze and the soft-falling rain, or 
as terrible scourges in the consuming conflagration or the sweeping 
torrent, they were recognized always as embodiments of power, mas- 
ters and conservators of life itself. If they differed in degree of 
honor, the first place must be given to water, without which life was 
impossible. In every cosmogony the world itself is born from the 
water, and the symbolic rite of purification by ablution was so much 
a part of the ancient systems that even the great teacher of Galilee 
declares that except a man be born of water he cannot enter the 
kingdom. 

As the reverence for fire found its highest and most beautiful 
expression in sun worship, so the veneration for water developt 
into a cult of streams and springs. From the east to the extremest 
west, primitive man bowed low to the god of the river and the foun- 
tain, and a newer religion consecrated the rite that it could not 
destroy. The sacred river of the Hindu, the holy wells of Ireland, 
have their counter; urt in the springs of the Arapaho and the Navajo, 
with their sacrificial scarfs and pottery fastened upon the overhang- 
ing branches or deposited upon the sandy bank. 

In Cherokee ritual, the river is the Long Man, Y#/Awt Ganahita, 
a giant with his head in the foothills of the mountains and his foot 
far down in the lowland, pressing always, resistless and without stop, 
to a certain goal, and speaking ever in murmurs which only the 
priest may interpret. In the words of the sacred formulas, he holds 
all things in his hands and bears down all before him. His aid is 
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invoked with prayer and fasting on every important occasion of life, 
from the very birth of the infant, in health and sickness, in war and 
love, in hunting and fishing, to ward off evil spells and to win suc- 
cess in friendly rivalries. Purification in the running stream is a 
part of every tribal function, for which reason the town-house, in the 
old days, was always erected close to the river bank. 

We shall speak here of ceremonial rites in connection with the 
running stream, saying nothing of the use of water in the sweat-bath 
or in ordinary medico-religious practice, beyond noting the fact that 
in certain cases the water used by the doctor must be dipt out 
from a waterfall. Two distinct formulistic terms are used for the 
rite, one of which signifies “ plunging into the water,” the other 
“dipping up the water,” nearly corresponding to our own “ immer- 
sion” and “sprinkling” in baptism. Whenever possible, the priest 
selects a bend in the river where he can face toward the east and 
look up-stream while performing the ceremony, which usually takes 
place at sunrise, both priest and petitioner being still fasting. 

When the new-born child is four days old, the mother brings it to 

the priest, who carries it in his arms to the river, and there, standing 
close to the water’s edge and facing the rising sun, bends seven 
times toward the water, as though to plunge the child into it. He is 
careful, however, not to let the infant’s body touch the cold water, 
as the sudden shock might be too much for it, but holds his breath 
the while he mentally recites a prayer for the health, long life, and 
future prosperity of the child. The prayer finisht, he hands the 
infant back to the mother, who then lightly rubs its face and breast 
with water dipt up from the stream. If for any reason the cere- 
mony cannot be performed on the fourth day, it is postponed to the 
seventh, four and seven being the sacred numbers of the Cherokee. 
_ At regular intervals, usually at each recurring new moon, it is 
customary among the more religiously disposed of the old conserva- 
tives, for the whole family to go down together at daybreak, and 
fasting, to the river and stand with bare feet just touching the water, 
while the priest, or, if properly instructed, the father of the house- 
hold, stands behind them and recites a prayer for each in turn, after 
which they plunge in and bathe their whole bodies in the river. One 
of my interpreters, whose father was an acknowledged medicine-man, 
told me, with shivering recollection, how, as a child, he had been 
compelled to endure this ordeal every month, even in the depth of 
winter, when it was sometimes necessary to break a hole in the ice 
for the purpose. Following isa literal translation of one of the regu- 
lar ritual prayers used on this occasion : — 

“Listen! O, now you have drawn near to hearken, O Long Man 
at rest. O helper of men, you let nothing slip from your grasp. You 
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never let the soul slip from your grasp. Come now and take a 
firmer grasp. I originated near the cataract, and from there I stretch 
out my hand toward this place. Now I have bathed in your body. 
Let the white foam cling to my head as I go about, and let the white 
staff be in my hand. Let the health-giving dya await me along the 
road. Now my soul stands erect in the seventh heaven. Y2#/” 

The declaration that the suppliant himself originated “ near the 
cataract” is intended to emphasize his claims upon the assistance of 
the Long Man, who is held to speak to the initiated in the murmurs 
of the stream and the roar of the waterfall. The idea intended to be 
conveyed by the latter part of the prayer is that the petitioner, hav- 
ing bathed in the stream, comes out with the white foam still cling- 
ing to his head, and taking in his hand the “ white staff — symbolic 
of old age and a long life — begins his journey to the seventh upper 
world, the final abode of the immortals. At first his progress is slow 
and halting, but strengthened by the health-giving dya (ambrosia) 
set out for him at intervals along the road, he is enabled at last to 
reach the goal, where his soul thereafter stands erect. 

It is well-nigh impossible to render into English all the subtle 
meaning of the Cherokee formulistic original. Thus the verb 
translated here, stands erect, implies that the subject is now at last 
standing erect, after having for a long time staggered or crept along, 
like a sick man or an infant. Philologists acquainted with Indian 
languages will appreciate this difficulty. Moreover, many of the 
formulistic expressions occur only in the sacred rituals and are 
unintelligible to the laity. In the color symbolism of the tribe, 
white is emblematic of peace and happiness ; ved, of power and suc- 
cess; d/ue, of trouble and defeat ; and d/ack, of death. 

When a member of a family dies, it is believed that the spirit is 
loath to leave the scenes of life and go alone upon the long journey 
to the Darkening Land in the west. It therefore hovers about for 
a time, seeking to draw to it the souls of those it has most loved on 
earth, that it may have company in the spirit land. Thus it is that 
the friends of the lost one pine and are sorrowful and refuse to eat, 
because the shadow-soul is pulling at their heartstrings, and unless 
the aid of the priest is invoked their strength will steadily diminish, 
their souls will be drawn from them, and they too will die. To 
break the hold of the spirit and to wash away the memory of the 
bereavement, so that they may have quick recovery, is one of the 
greatest functions of the medicine-man. 

Following is one of the prayers used for this purpose, the address 
being to the Ancient White (the Fire), the Long Man (the River), 
and Gé/hyaguga (the Sun) :— 
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“THIS IS TO TAKE BEREAVED ONES TO WATER.” 


Sgé! O Ancient White, where you have let the soul slip from 
your grasp, it has dwindled away. Now his health has been restored 
and he shall live to be old. K2a/ 

Sgé! O Long Man, now you had let the soul slip from your 
grasp and it had dwindled away. Now his health has been restored 
and he shall live to be old. 

In the first upper world, O Gé’hyaguga, you have the tables. The 
white food shall be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away (7. ¢., the client shall eat of the “ white” or health- 
giving food, reaching across the tables in his eagerness, and pushing 
the food away from him when satisfied). His health has been 
restored and he shall live to be old. 

In the second upper world, O Gé’/hyagtga, you have the tables. 
The white food shall be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away. His health has been restored and he shall live 
to be old. 

In the third upper world, O Gé’hyagtga, you have the tables. 
The white food sha: be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away. His health has been restored and he shall live 
to be old. 

In the fourth upper world, O Gé’hyaguga, you have the tables. 
The white food shall be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away. His health has been restored and he shall live 
to be old. 

In the fifth upper world, O Ga'hyaguga, you have the tables. 
The white food shall be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away. His health has been restored and he shall live 
to be old. 

In the sixth upper world, O Gé’hyadguga, you have the tables. 
The white food shall be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away. His health has been restored and he shall live 
to be old. 

In the seventh upper world, O Gé’hyaguga, you have the tables. 
The white food has been set out upon them. It has been reached 
over. It has been pushed away. His health has been restored and 
he shall live to be old. Ya / 


The first paragraph, addressed to the Fire, the “ Ancient White,” 
is recited by the priest inside the house of his clients, while stand- 
ing in front of the fire and looking down into it, with his back 
turned to the members of the family, who stand in line with their 
backs turned toward him and their eyes looking out the door. He 
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has with him an assistant, who, at the conclusion of the final para- 
graph, ejaculates A” / when the members of the family start in 
procession to go down to the water, followed by the doctor and the 
attendant. 

On arriving at the stream, the persons for whose benefit the cere- 
mony is intended stand in line side by side close to the water’s 
edge, with their eyes intently fixed upon the stream, while the priest 
stands behind them with his hands outstretcht and his eyes looking 
straight forward. He then recites the prayer to the “ Long Man,” 
the River, followed by the seven paragraphs addressed to Gé/hyaguga, 
the Sun, represented as the owner of tables spread with “ white,” or 
peace-bringing food, which the client eats and is restored to health. 
During this part of the ceremony the attendant is closely watching 
the appearance of the water in front of the clients for the distance 
of a “hand-length” (awé'Azl#, a formulistic term, not always to be 
taken literally) from the shore. Should a stick, fish, or other object 
come within this limit during the recitation of the prayer, it isa 
sign that the death in the family was due to witchcraft. By certain 
signs in connection with the appearance of the object, the priest is 
enabled to guess the whereabouts, or even the name, of the secret 
enemy, who must then be proceeded against in another ceremony 
to neutralize any further evil conjurations. On the other hand, 
should the water appear clear, the death was due to ordinary circum- 
stances, and no further ceremony is necessary. 

As the priest mentions each in turn of the seven upper worlds, — 
each of which is figuratively said to be a “hand-length” above the 
last, — he raises his hands gradually higher, until, at the concluding 
paragraph, they are stretcht high above his head. At the final 
Y2/ his clients bend down with one accord, and, dipping up the 
water in their hands, lave their heads and breasts, or else, wading 
out into the stream, plunge their bodies completely under seven 
times. 

Each “upper world” or heaven (ga/#'f#latt) symbolizes a definite 
period, usually one year or one month, according to the nature of the 
formula. In ceremonies for obtaining long life, the period is com- 
monly one year. Should the omens in the water be propitious up to 
the mention of the third, fourth, or fifth upper world, the client will 
live three, four, or five years longer. If all goes well until he is 
raised up to the seventh or highest heaven, he may expect at least a 
seven years’ lease of life, for beyond this limit the mental vision of 
the seer is unable to pierce the future. If, on the contrary, an unfa- 
vorable omen is perceived in the water during the recital, for instance, 
of the paragraph which raises the client to the fifth upper world, the 
priest knows that some great danger, possibly death itself, threatens 
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the man in five months or five years to come. This necessitates the 
immediate performance of another ceremony, accompanied by fast- 
ing and going to water, to turn aside the impending peril. The final 
result is generally successful, as the priest seldom ceases from his 
labors until the omens are propitious. Should it still be otherwise, 
after all his effort, he informs his client, who is often so completely 
under the force of the delusion that he not infrequently loses all 
courage, believing himself doomed by an inexorable fate, broods, 
sickens, and actually dies, thus fulfilling the prediction. 

Chief among the sacred paraphernalia of the priests and conjurers 
are the beads used in connection with certain water ceremonies, 
more especially those for counteracting the evil spells of a secret 
enemy, or for compassing the death of a rival. The beads formerly 
used were the small glossy seeds of the Viper’s Bugloss (Echium 
vulgare), superseded now by the ordinary beads of glass or porcelain. 
They are called by the formulistic name of s#/ntkta, the regular term 
being adéa. They are of different symbolic colors, and are kept 
carefully wrapt in buckskin—or in cloth, in these degenerate days 
of calico — until needed in the ceremony, when they are uncovered 
and laid upon a whole buckskin spread out upon the ground, or, 
more often now, upon a piece of new cloth furnished by the client, 
and which is afterward claimed by the priest as the fee for his 
services. 

There are many formulas for conjuring with the beads, and differ- 
ences also in the details of the ceremony, but the general practice is 
the same in nearly all cases. Let us suppose that it is performed 
for the benefit of a man who believes himself to be withering away 
under a secret spell, or who desires the death of a hated rival. 

Priest and client go down together at early daybreak to the river, 
and take up their position at the point where they can look up-stream 
while facing the rising sun. The client then wades out to where, 
in ceremonial language, the water is a “ hand-length” in depth and 
stands silently with his eyes fixed upon the water and his back to 
the shaman upon the bank, while the latter unfolds upon the sand a 
white and black cloth, and lays upon the first the red beads —typi- 
cal of success and his client — and upon the other the black beads, 
emblematic of death and the intended victim. 

The priest now takes a red bead, representing his client, between 
the thumb and index finger of his right hand, and a black bead, 
representing the victim, in a like manner, in his left hand. Standing 
a few feet behind his client he turns toward the east, fixes his eyes 
upon the bead in his right hand, and addresses it as the Sd'nikta 
Gigagé, the Red Bead, invoking blessings upon his client and clothing 
him with the red garments of success. The formula is repeated in 
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a low chant or intonation, the voice rising at intervals, after the man- 
ner of a revival speaker. Then, turning to the black bead in his left 
hand, he addresses it in a similar manner, calling down withering 
curses upon the head of the victim. Finally looking up, he addresses 
the stream, under the name of Y#/Awt Ganahita, the “ Long Man,” 
imploring it to protect his client and raise him to the seventh heaven, 
where he shall be secure from all his enemies. The other, then stoop- 
ing down, dips up water in his hand seven times and pours it over 
his head, rubbing it upon his shoulders and breast at the same time. 
In some cases he dips completely under seven times, being stript, of 
course, even when the water is of almost icy coldness. The priest, 
then stooping down, makes a hole in the ground with his finger, 
drops into it the fatal black bead, and buries it out of sight with a 
stamp of his foot. This ends the ceremony. 

While addressing the beads the priest attentively observes them 
as they are held between the thumb and finger of his outstretcht 
hands. In a short time they begin to move, slowly and but a short 
distance at first, then faster and farther, sometimes coming down as 
far as the first joint of the finger or even below, with an irregular 
serpentine motion from side to side, returning in the same manner. 
Should the red bead be more lively in its movements and come 
down lower on the finger than the black bead, he confidently predicts 
for the client the speedy accomplishment of his desire. On the other 
hand, should the black bead surpass the red in activity, the spells of 
the shaman employed by the intended victim are too strong, and the 
whole ceremony must be gone over again with an additional and 
larger quantity of cloth. This must be kept up until the movements 
of the red bead give token of success, or until it shows by its sluggish 
motions or its failure to move down along the finger that the oppos- 
ing shaman cannot be overcome. In the latter case the discouraged 
plotter gives up all hope, considering himself as cursed by every im- 
precation which he has unsuccessfully invoked upon his enemy, goes 
home and — theoretically — lies down and dies. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the priest is always ready with other formulas by means of 
which he can ward off such fatal results, in consideration of a suffi- 
cient quantity of cloth. 

Should the first trial prove unsuccessful, the priest and his client 
fast until just before sunset. They then eat and remain awake until 
midnight, when the ceremony is repeated, and if still unsuccessful it 
may be repeated four times before daybreak, both men remaining 
awake and fasting throughout the night. If still unsuccessful, they 
continue to fast all day until just before sundown. Then they eat 
and again remain awake until midnight, when the previous night's 
program is repeated. As the enemy and his shaman are supposed 
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to be industriously working counter-charms all the while, it now be- 
comes a trial of endurance between the two parties, each being 
obliged to subsist upon one meal per day and abstain entirely from 
sleep until the result has been decided one way or the other. Failure 
to endure this severe strain, even so much as closing the eyes in 
sleep for a few moments, or partaking of the least nourishment 
excepting just before sunset, neutralizes all the previous work and 
places the unfortunate offender at the mercy of his more watchful 
enemy. If the priest be still unsuccessful on the fourth day, he 
acknowledges himself defeated and gives up the contest. Should 
his spells prove the stronger, his victim will die within seven days, 
or, as the Cherokees say, seven nights. These “seven nights,” how- 
ever, are interpreted figuratively, to mean seven years, a rendering 
which often serves to relieve the conjurer from a very embarrassing 
position. 

With regard to the oracle of the ceremony, the beads do move ; 
but the explanation is simple, although the Indians account for it by 
saying that the beads become alive by the recitation of the sacred 
formula. The priest is laboring under strong though supprest 
emotion. He stands with his hands stretcht out in a constrained 
position, every muscle tense, his breast heaving and his voice trem- 
bling from the effort, and the natural result is that, before he is done 
praying, his fingers begin to twitch involuntarily and thus cause the 
beads to move. As before stated, their motion is irregular, but the 
peculiar delicacy of touch acquired by long practice probably im- 
parts more directness to their movements than would at first seem 
possible. 

We give one of the formulas used in connection with the beads 
when performing the purification rite for a family preparatory to 
eating the new corn. It will be noted that the form of the prayer 
is assertive rather than petitional. In this case, as always in con- 
nection with the Green Corn Dance, the principal bead is white, 
symbolic of health, happiness, and gentle peace ; instead of red, sig- 
nificant of triumph over another. The ceremony is performed for 
each member of the family in turn, and should the movements of the 
beads foreshadow sickness to any one of them, the priest at once 
takes the necessary steps to avert the misfortune. 


“THIS IS FOR USING THE BEADS,” 


Sgé! O now you have drawn near to listen, O Long Man, in re- 
pose. You fail not in anything. My paths lead down to the edge 
of your body. The white cloth has come and is resting upon the 
white seats. The white beads are resting upon it (the cloth). The 
soul restored has now ascended to the first upper world. 
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In the second upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested upon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. The soul restored has now ascended to 
the second upper world. 

In the third upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested upon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. The soul restored has now ascended to 
the third upper world. 

In the fourth upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested upon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. The soul restored has now ascended to 
the fourth upper world. 

In the fifth upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested upon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. The soul restored has now ascended to 
the fifth upper world. 

In the sixth upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested npon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. The soul restored has now ascended to 
the sixth upper world. 

In the seventh upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested upon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. He is called ¢hus (iyiést?, mentioning 
name). His soul, made pleasing, has now been examined. His soul 
has now gone to the seventh upper world and appeared there in full 
view. He shall recover by degrees. Ya / 


The next formula, used also in connection with the beads, is 
rather peculiar, and is intended to ward off the evil presaged by 
dreams of sudden death, as by falling from a cliff, drowning in the 
river, or any similar accident. Such dreams are regarded as the 
result of the hostile conjurations of some secret enemy, and it is 
believed that the calamity shadowed forth will actually befall 
unless the proper ceremony is performed to avert it. The client is 
specially mentioned by name and clan, and the prediction is read 
from the appearance of the water and the movements of the beads. 


“THIS IS WHEN THEY HAVE BAD DREAMS.” 


Sgé! His clan is ¢his (insert name). He is called thus (iyustf— 
name). Evil things were being allotted for him. Where is the 
assigner of evil located? 

Sgé! Oh, now you have drawn near to listen, O Brown Beaver. 
Evil was being allotted for him, but now it has been taken away. 
The body is called ¢hus. The evil has been taken away. Where 
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people are many, there you have gone and allotted that evil shall re- 
main. He is called ¢ius. His soul is now released. His soul has 
now been lifted up. His soul has become renewed. His soul 
has now been lifted up. 

Sgé! His clan is this. He is called thus. Evil things were being 
allotted for him. Where is the assigner of evil located ? 

Sgé/ O White Beaver, reposing up the stream, quickly you have 
arisen. Evil things were being allotted for him, but now it has been 
taken away. The evil allotted has now been turned aside. It has 
been scattered about where people are many. It shall utterly dis- 
appear. His soul has now been renewed. His pleasure-filled soul 
has now been lifted up. In the seventh upper world his soul has 
now arisen to its full height. Ya/ 


The priest stands upon the bank, while the client, stript of all 
clothing excepting his shirt, wades out into the shallow water. Be- 
fore beginning the prayer, the priest inquires of his client to what 
place he wishes to send the evil foreshadowed in the prophetic 
dream, for it is held that such dreams must be fulfilled, and that all 
that the priest can do is to divert their accomplishment from the 
intended victim. The client names some distant settlement as the 
place where he wishes the blow to fall, and the priest at once sum- 
mons the Beaver to bear the “ evil thing” (¢sést¢d) to that place and 
leave it there, “where people are many.” As every Cherokee set- 
tlement is situated upon a stream, and the “ evil thing,” when exor- 
cised, is thrown into the water, it is quite natural that the Beaver 
should be chosen to assist in the matter. Should the priest find 
himself unable to send the calamity so far, the client names some 
nearer settlement, and a second attempt is made, and so on until a 
resting place is found for the ¢sdés¢é, even though it be necessary to 
send it to another clan or family within the settlement of the client 
himself. These successive trials are made by working the beads, 
using one color for the client and the other for the vicarious victim, 
as already described. After each recitation the client stoops and 
laves his face in the water. When the beads show that the evil is 
finally banisht, he wades far out into the stream and plunges under 
seven times. At the seventh plunge, while still under water, he 
tears the shirt from his body and lets it float down the stream, 
carrying with it all the evil of the dream, to go where the Beaver 
wills. 

James Mooney. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Athabascan Myths. II 


ATHABASCAN MYTHS.! 


LOUCHEUX TRIBE. 


I. LITTLE HAIRY MAN. 


Tue Loucheux Indians once cached a quantity of meat, which the 
Polar Bear (So’) discovered and began to eat. The people were 
unable to kill the animal themselves, so they called upon the Little 
Hairy Man. The bear came to rob the cache (¢sz) at night, and the 
Little Man concealed himself in a tree to await the coming of the 
thief. The people were to give the Little Man a big knife if he 
killed the bear ; he took this knife with him into the tree, and when 
the bear appeared he jumped down upon and easily killed it, thus 
gaining possession of the knife. The Little Man left the place, and 
continued his wanderings as usual. As he went along, he came 
upon two brothers who were separated from the rest of the tribe, so 
he asked them what they were doing. They replied that they were 
just travelling about, and in turn they asked the Little Man what he 
was doing. “I am wandering about also; let us journey together.” 
The Little Man called one of his companions “ Breaking Mountain” 
and the other “ Breaking Sticks.””’ They asked him what his name 
was, and he replied that he had no name, but that anything that 
they asked of him would be granted. They decided to call him 
Little Hairy Man. As they went along together, they came upon 
two deserted houses, which they occupied for a time. Little Man 
and Breaking Mountain went off to hunt and cut wood, while Break- 
ing Sticks stayed at home to attend to the cooking. When the hunt- 
ers returned they found no dinner cooked, but Breaking Sticks was 
lying in his blanket groaning. The following day Little Man and 
Breaking Sticks went out, leaving Breaking Mountain to take care 
of the camp, but as he repeated his brother’s experience Little Man 
said, “ You two go and cut wood and I will stay at home and get the 
dinner.” As soon as they were gone a strange pigmy entered the 
house and said, “ What are you doing here? Who gave you permis- 
sion to stop here?” The stranger tried to whip Little Hairy Man, 
but the latter was too quiek for him, snatched the whip away and 
drove the fellow out and into a hole under the other house. When 
the two brothers returned a dinner was awaiting them, and the 
Little Man said, “So that is what troubled you two. The pigmy 
gave you a whipping.” ‘You must have caught it yourself to-day,” 
they replied. ‘No, I whipped him and chased him into his burrow 


1 Told by a Loucheux woman at McPherson, the northernmost Hudson’s Bay 
trading post, to Captain J. W. Mills. 
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under the other building.” After they had dined they went to 
examine the retreat of the mysterious stranger. By means of a 
strong cord and an old kettle, Breaking Mountain was lowered into 
the hole. He came back saying that he had seen a door at the bot- 
tom of the pit. Breaking Sticks next went down and reported the 
finding of the corpse of the pigmy. Little Hairy Man then went 
down, taking his big knife with him. He knocked on the door 
which he found and a voice answered, “Come in!” On entering 
he was met by a two-headed individual, who asked, “ Are you the 
person who killed my son?” “Yes,” replied the Little Hairy Man. 
At this the monster rushed upon him, and tried to kill him. Little 
Man succeeded in cutting off both the heads with his big knife. He 
then noticed another door to the apartment, on which he knocked, 
and received the invitation to enter as before. This time he was 
met by a creature with three heads, who asked the same question, 
and upon receiving an affirmative reply tried to kill him. Little 
Man overcame his opponent and chopped off his three heads. To 
this apartment there was a door, at which he knocked and entered 
to find a four-headed being, whom he killed after a severe struggle. 
Before him stood yet another door, through which he passed to find 
three pretty women. He was much pleased with the appearance of 
the prettiest one, who gave him a ring. He took them to the en- 
trance, and sent them up one by one in the kettle. When it came 
the turn of the Little Man to be hauled out, Breaking Sticks, who 
thought Little Man would want all the women for his own wives, 
said, “ Let us cut the line.” “No,” said Breaking Mountain, “he 
helps us very much, and does things which we cannot do.” But 
before he had finished speaking his brother had cut the line, allow- 
ing the kettle to fall with the Little Hairy Man to the bottom of the 
shaft. A small dog that had belonged to the pigmy came and licked 
the wounds of Little Man, brought him bread, and finally showed 
him the way to escape. Little Man found that the brothers and the 
women whom he had rescued were gone, so he took his big knife 
and set off after them. As he was passing through some thick 
woods, he heard the sounds of a struggle, and soon came upon the 
dead body of a moose, ¢#g-ik, over which a woodpecker, a wasp, and 
a little wood-worm were fighting. Little Man wished to settle their 
differences for them, so he divided the carcass, giving the meat to 
the wasp, the fat to the woodpe cer, and the bones to the wood- 
worm. Then he started off, but the woodpecker flew after him, and 
called him back. They all thanked him, and told him if he ever got 
in trouble he might turn into a woodpecker, a wasp, or a little worm. 
He thanked them and went on his way. Little Man came to a big 
lake ; to avoid the long journey around, he wished himself a wood- 
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pecker, and in that form flew out over the lake. When he was half 
way across he became very tired, and, seeing a stick of driftwood, 
wished to be aworm. He crawled into the stick, where he remained 
until he felt it strike against the shore. Then he came out and 
found a large quantity of fresh chips around him. He soon caught 
sight of a small house and wished to be transformed into a wasp. 
In this guise he entered the house and found the brothers and the 
three women inside. The girl whom he had chosen was cooking 
food. Little Man went back into the forest and resumed his natural 
shape, then he returned with his big knife to the house. He asked 
the girl what she was doing, and she said she was cooking. “ May 
I help you?” “Yes,” said she, after consulting her master. Little 
Hairy Man helped her place the food, and he arranged it in six por- 
tions. “Why do you set six places?” said she; “the cooks do not 
eat with their masters.” But he replied, “We will eat with them 
this once to talk about old times.” Her master said, “ Very well.” 
When they sat down to eat, he placed the ring she had given him 
beside the plate of his sweetheart, who recognized it at once, and 
turned pale as she concealed it. Breaking Mountain began to tell 
the story of their desertion of Little Man, and said he was sorry, 
because Little Man was so useful. Breaking Sticks laughed and 
said, ‘“‘ Well, I laughed when I heard the kettle rattling down, and 
the Little Man squealing.” At this the Little Man jumped up and 
killed them all. Little Man left the house and went on his way 
again. 

He found a small house in the forest, and on entering discovered 
a pretty woman in it. He asked her to marry him, but she said 
that she was married and her husband was away. She was afraid of 
her husband, and dared not run away with Little Man. He said, 
“T will kill him,” but she declared that no one could do that. When 
the husband returned she asked him how any one could kill him, and 
he answered: “ First, there is a mountain-lion ; if you kill it, a bear 
will come from the carcass, then a wolf will come from the bear, a 
wolverine from the wolf, a rabbit from the wolverine, a partridge 
from the rabbit, an egg from the partridge: only by striking me on 
the forehead with that egg can you kill me.” The next day, when 
the man was away, the woman told Little Hairy Man how he could 
kill her husband. He killed the mountain-lion and all the other 
animals, and obtained the egg, which he took to the woman. When 
her husband came home she wanted to hunt lice in his head; while 
his head was in her lap she struck him with the egg and killed him. 
She and Little Hairy Man were married and lived [happily] together. 
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Il, THE RAVEN (TE-TCI*).} 

There once lived an old couple who wished to see their only 
daughter married to a rich man. When any one arrived at their 
camp, the old man sent his son down to the landing to see if the 
stranger was provided with the necessary bone beads upon his cloth- 
ing, in order that he might be received according to his rank. One 
day the boy came running in, saying that some one had come whom 
he would like to have for a brother-in-law, for he had a great number 
of fine beads. The mother went down to the river bank, and saw a 
richly dressed stranger, whom she also thought would make a suit- 
able husband for her daughter. She noticed that the shore was wet 
and muddy, so she procured some bark and tore it into strips for the 
stranger to walk upon. He was invited to enter their tipi and was 
seated next the girl. A dog was tied in the corner of the lodge, 
and the visitor said, ‘I cannot eat while that dog is in here;” so 
the woman, thinking the man must be a very great personage to 
be so particular, took the dog away into the forest and killed it. 
The next morning as she went for wood, she noticed that the earth 
around the body of the dog was marked with bird tracks, and that 
its eyes had been picked out. When she returned to the camp she 
told what she had seen, and insisted upon having all present take off 
their moccasins that she might see their feet, as she had heard of 
the Raven deceiving people by appearing in the human form. The 
stranger, who was really the Raven, took his moccasins off, and 
slipped them on so quickly that his feet were not noticed. The 
girl had promised to marry him, and he insisted upon having her go 
away with him at once, as he feared that his true character would be 
discovered. He arranged to return in a few days, and took his bride 
down to his canoe. As soon as they set off down the river it began 
to rain. The Raven was seated in front of the woman, who noticed 
that the falling rain was washing out something white from his back ; 
this made her suspicious, and she determined to escape from the 
canoe. Reaching forward, she succeeded in tying the tail of the 
Raven’s coat to a cross-bar of the canoe. She then asked to be set 
ashore for a minute, saying that she would come right back. He 
told her not to go far, but she started to run for home as soon as she 
got behind the trees. The Raven also tried to get ashore, but his 
tail was tied, and he could not succeed in his human form; so he 


1 The common raven, Corvus corax americanus, is quite abundant at McPher- 
son and throughout the Loucheux country. It is usually called the “crow” by 
the whites in the far north, but the true crow, C. americanus, is not found in the 
Loucheux territory, the northern limit of its distribution being the mouth of the 
Liard River. 
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resumed the form of the raven and cried out to the girl, “Once more 
I cheat you,” then he caw-cawed and flew away. 

When the girl reported this to her mother the old woman asked 
her what she meant, and the girl answered that the rich son-in-law 
was the Raven, who had come to them dressed in his own lime, 
which the rain had melted, and so exposed the trick. 

The Raven was always cheating the people, so they took his beak 
away from him. After a time he went away up the river and made 
a raft which he loaded with moss, and came floating down to the 
camps upon it. He told the people that his head was sore where his 
beak had been torn off, and that he was lying in the moss to cool it. 
Then he went away for two or three days, and made several rafts ; 
as the people saw these coming down the river, they thought that 
there were a large number of people upon the rafts, who were com- 
ing to help the Raven regain his beak ; so they held a council and 
decided to send the beak away in the hands of a young girl, that she 
might take it to an old woman who lived all alone at some distance 
from the camp. The Raven concealed himself among them and heard 
their plans, so when the girl came back he went to the old woman, 
and told her that the girl wished to have the beak returned. The 
old woman suspected nothing and gave him his beak, which he 
put on and flew away, cawing with pleasure at his success. The 
supposed people that had been seen upon the rafts proved to be 
nothing but the tufts or hummocks of bog moss which are commonly 
known as ¢étes de femmes. 


III. THE WOLF AND WOLVERINE. 


There was once a Wolverine who married a Wolf, and for some 
time he was very faithful in providing beaver for food. In the course 
of time he stayed longer upon his hunting trips, and brought home 
fewer beaver for his wife to cook. She reproached him for this, and 
he said that he had to go farther for beaver now, and that was why 
he was detained so long. His wife thought there was surely some- 
thing wrong, and decided to watch him. One day, as he set out on 
one of his hunting trips in his canoe, she followed along the river bank 
under cover of the forest. At length she saw her husband go ashore 
with a beaver which he had killed, and with which he entered a tipi 
that stood by the riverside. When he went away again, the wife went 
into the camp and saw a Wildcat sitting before the kettle in which 
the beaver was cooking. She saw that her husband had been un- 
faithful, and determined to kill the Wildcat. She told the Cat to 
look into the kettle and she would see herself there ; when the Wild- 
cat looked into the kettle the Wolf pushed her in, so that her face 
was burned so severely that death resulted. The Wolf then dragged 
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the Wildcat to the top of the bank overlooking the landing-place, 
and hid herself in the adjoining bushes. Her husband came back 
with more beavers, and as he came up the bank he said to the Wild- 
cat which he saw above him, “ Are you waiting for me? What are 
you laughing at me for?” for the shrivelled and grinning head ap- 
peared to be laughing. But when he saw that the Cat was dead, he 
exclaimed, “ Ah, that is what the trouble is,” and he began to weep. 
He stayed a long time at the camp, and finally carried the Wildcat 
away into the forest. At last he started for home, and his wife ran 
back in time to be at work carrying wood when he arrived. The 
Wolverine asked, “Why is there no fire?” “I have been out all day 
gathering wood,” replied his wife; “why are you back so soon 
to-day?” ‘Because I have found a new place where there are 
plenty of beaver,” said the Wolverine. But he was very sad and 
unhappy for some time afterward. “Why are you so different 
lately ?” asked the Wolf. But he would not tell her, and hunted 
very faithfully and brought home many beavers, so that they lived 
very contentedly together ever afterward. 


SLAVEY TRIBE. 
Told by Tenegorley. (Simpson, winter of 1897-98.) 
IV. THE GREAT BEAVER (TSE-NI’ TCI’). 


A family of very large beavers lived on the Great Slave Lake, 
long ago, and the lodge is still there. Well, they all started down 
the Mackenzie River, and when they had gone a long distance, one 
of them killed one of his companions and roasted the flesh, but left 
it hanging before the fire while he fell asleep. While he slept a 
wolverine came along and took the roasted beaver and left a roll of 
moss in its place. After a time the sleeping beaver awoke. When 
he found that the roasted flesh was gone he was vexed, so he took 
the bark dish that he had placed under the roasting meat to catch 
the fat and emptied it into the fire, saying, “ Burn, and never go 
out.” And so the fire burns to this day.) 

Then he went down-stream until he came to some high rocks, 
where he met a wolverine, with whom he wished to fight; but the 
wolverine said, “No, I will not fight with you, and you cannot 
catch me.” He then tried to escape by running up the face of the 
cliff. Then the beaver said, “Stay there, and never come down.” 
And the wolverine was turned into stone, and can be seen there to 
this day.” 

1 Beds of lignite along the banks of the Mackenzie a few miles above Bear 
River, have been burning for a century at least. 

2 Roche Carcajou, an anticlinal uplift of Devonian limestone, one thousand 
feet high. 
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As he continued his journey down the river he went so fast at one 
place that he created the “Sans Sault” Rapid! As the beaver 
went on down the river he was discovered and pursued by a giant, 
to whom he said, “If you can clear all the rocks from the river, you 
may kill me, but if you cannot clear the river you will never kill 
me.” In his efforts to clear the channel the giant overturned his 
canoe, which turned into stone, and to this day forms an island in 
the bed of the stream.? Failing to accomplish his task, the giant 
said, “I cannot kill you; but never mind, there will soon be plenty 
of men here who will always hunt you and all your tribe.” The 
beaver replied, “ Since you cannot k*'l me, keep still a while, and I 
will paint your picture.” Then the beaver painted the picture of 
the giant on one side of the ramparts, where it may be seen to this 
day. After this the giant left the country. 


V. ORIGIN OF THE PINE (TSE-VI). 


There were a number of Indians in a camp who went away one 
by one and were lost. At last only one remained, and he also de- 
cided to leave the camp. He soon encountered a wolverine, which 
said, “I know who you are; you will have to go before me.” As 
they went along they came out upon the river at a point where the 
bank was very steep. The wolverine said, “ You must slide down.” 
So the Indian slid down the bank, and the wolverine ran around 
through a ravine. When the man reached the bottom, he caused 
his nose to bleed, and put some of the blood on a spear, and then 
laid down and feigned death. When the wolverine reached the spot 
where the man lay, he took him up and carried him to his camp 
across the river. After placing him in the middle of the camp he 
began to sharpen his knife. Theman soon opened his eyes and 
looked for a stick ; when he found a stick he sprang up and killed 
all the wolverines except one young one which ran upatree. The 
man blew his nose and threw the phlegm at the tree, and it was 
transformed into a pine. The wolverine then said, “That will do for 
your arrows ; now you must leave me alone.” 

1 The only rapid in the Mackenzie River of any consequence, and one that is 
easily passed by the steamers in any but the lowest stages of water. 

* An island at the Sans Sault Rapid divides the stream into an eastern and a 
western channel, the latter being “the steamboat channel.” 

8 At the ramparts the Mackenzie, much contracted in width, flows between 
vertical cliffs of Devonian limestone varying from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty feet in height. This gorge is but a few miles south of the Arctic circle, 


and is one of the most interesting features of the great river. 
VOL. XIII. — NO. 48. 2 
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VI. WHY THE WOLVERINE BECAME A THIEF. 

A man went out hunting with a wolverine. They were out three 
nights, and during the third night the wolverine rose and threw the 
man’s shoes into the fire. In the morning the wolverine deserted 
the man, leaving him unable to travel. The wolverine then went 
out with another man, and served him in the same treacherous 
manner. He went hunting with a third man, and during the first 
and second nights he was very careful to provide for the man’s 
wants. The third evening they took off their shoes and hung them 
before the fire, as is the custom of the country. The man soon rose 
and put on his shoes and again laid down. Later the wolverine got 
up, and, seeing a pair of shoes, thought they belonged to the man, 
and threw them into the fire. The next morning, as they rose, the 
wolverine said, “Where are your shoes?” “On my feet,” replied 
the man. “I have lost mine,” said the wolverine; “lend me yours, 
and I will go and get a pair for you.” But the man refused. Just 
as he was leaving the camp the wolverine put his forefoot in the fire 
and burned it. “I will never hunt for myself again, but will always 
live by robbing the caches of the people.” And that is why the 
wolverine is such a thief. 


Frank Russell. 
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FOLK-TALES FROM GEORGIA. 


I. WHEN BRER RABBIT GET BRER BEAR CHURCHED. 


One year Brer Bear he have a pen of fine hogs just ready for the 
smoke-house. But just before the Christmas season come on, every 
morning when Brer Bear fotch out his corn to feed the hogs, Brer 
Bear he done count them, and he find one gone; and the next morn- 
ing Brer Bear done count them, and he find one more gone; and so 
it go twell nigh bout the lastest one of Brer Bear’s fine fat hogs done 

one. 
: Now Brer Bear he ‘low he bound to find out who the thief what 
steal his hogs; so all enduring the Christmas holidays Brer Bear 
he visit bout among his neighbors constant, and they all say, What 
come over Brer Bear, he getting that sociable. 

But when Brer Bear visiting, Brer Bear he be a-looking, and he 
be a-smelling for them fine hogs. 

Well, Brer Bear he go to visit Brer Fox, and he don’ see nothing 
and he don’ smell nothing ; and then Brer Bear he go visit Sis Coon, 
but he don’ smell nothing and he don’ see nothing; then Brer Bear 
he call on Brer Wolf, but he don’ see nothing and he don’ smell 
nothing. 

Then Brer Bear he call on Brer Rabbit. Brer Bear he knock on 
the door, and Miss Rabbit she open the door, and invite Brer Bear 
in. Brer Bear he say, “ Where Brer Rabbit?” and Miss Rabbit she 
say, “Brer Rabbit gone to quarterly meeting,” being as he one of 
the stewards of the church. Miss Rabbit say, “ Brer Rabbit just feel 
bound to ’tend quarterly meeting.” 

Brer Bear he say he want a fresh drink, and he go out to the 
well-house, and he see where they been killing hogs. Now Brer 
Bear he know Brer Rabbit did n’t put no hogs up in the pen. Brer 
Bear he walk round and round, and he say, “I smell the blood of 
my land.” 

And Brer Bear he fault Miss Rabbit with Brer Rabbit stealing all 
his fine hogs, and Brer Bear he say how he going straight up to 
quarterly meeting to church Brer Rabbit, and he a steward of the 
church, and Brer Bear he roll his hands and arms in the blood 
and he say he going take the proof. 

Now Miss Rabbit certainly are a faithful wife. When Brer Bear 
start off down the big road towards the quarterly meeting, Miss 
Rabbit she take a short cut through the woods, lipity clipity. She 
get there before Brer Bear. 

Miss Rabbit she go in and take a seat longside Brer Rabbit. She 
whisper in his ear, “ Trouble trouble, watch out. Brer Bear he say 
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he smell the blood of his land, trouble trouble.” Brer Rabbit he say, 
“Hush your mouth,” and he go on with the meeting. Now Brer 
Bear ain’t the onliest man what been losing hogs that Christmas. 
Brer Wolf he done lose some o’ his fine shotes ; somebody done take 
his onliest hog outen Brer Fox pen. They take it up in meeting and 
make it subject of inquiry. They put it on old Brer Rabbit, so the 
old man don’ know which way he going to get to, when Brer Bear 
walk in, and his hands and arms covered with the blood, what he 
take to prove up old Brer Rabbit before the meeting. 

Directly Brer Bear walk in the door with the blood on his hands, 
Brer Rabbit he clap his hands and he shout, “Praise the Lord, 
brethren! The Lord done deliver me and bring forth his witness!” 
and the people all that distracted they don’ listen to a word poor old 
Brer Bear say, but they all talk, and take votes, and they church old 
Brer Bear right there; and that why old Brer Bear ain’t no church- 
man. But Brer Rabbit he run the church yet, and they say how he 
never miss quarterly meeting. 


Il. WHEN BRER RABBIT WAS PRESIDIN’ ELDER. 


Now Brer Rabbit he never get to be no sure ’nough presidin’ 
elder. Brer Rabbit he always been a meeting going man, but it all 
along of his trifling ways that he never get no higher than a steward 
in the church. Brer Rabbit he never get to be a preacher, not to say 
a sure ’nough presidin’ elder. 

But one year Brer Rabbit he get powerful ambitious. He see all 
his neighbors building fine houses, and Brer Rabbit he say to his- 
self he going to have a fine house. So Brer Rabbit he study and he 
study how he going get the money for his house, and one day he 
say to Miss Rabbit, ‘“ You bresh up my meeting clo’s.” 

So Miss Rabbit she get out Brer Rabbit’s meeting clo’s, and bresh 
em up, and take a few stitches, and make the buttons fast. 

One Saturday Brer Rabbit he put on all his meeting clo’s, and 
his churn hat, and take his bible and hymn-book, and cut hisself a 
fine walking cane, and Brer Rabbit he start off. 

Brer Rabbit he take the circuit, and he preach in every church, 
and Brer Rabbit he say how he be the presiding elder of the district, 
and how he taking up a collection to build a new parsonage ; and 
being as Brer Rabbit am a powerful preacher when he aim to try 
hisself, and preach in the spirit, the people they give with a free 
hand. 

Brer Rabbit he know what he doing, Brer Rabbit do, and he ride 
the circuit just before Christmas, and they tells how nigh "bout the 
lastest one enduring the whole circuit done rob his Christmas for 
Brer Rabbit’s parsonage. 
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Well, when they see Brer Rabbit’s fine house going up and hear 
how Brer Rabbit done used they alls money, well, there was a time, 
you may be sure, and they church Brer Rabbit ; but Brer Rabbit he 
don’t trouble hisself, he just go on and build his fine house. But 
bless you, the last shingle ain’t laid before here they come begging 
Brer Rabbit to come back in the church, ’cause Brer Rabbit be a 
good paying member. So Brer Rabbit he go back in the church 
and he live in his fine house and hold his head powerful high, and 
what the people done say they done say, but you may be sure they 
don’ say a word when Brer Rabbit listen. 


III WHEN BRER WOLF HAVE HIS CORN SHUCKING. 


Brer Wolf he make a powerful crop of corn one year, and he 
turn it over in his mind how he going to get all that corn shucked, 
cause Brer Wolf mighty unpopular man with his neighbors, and 
when Brer Wolf have a corn shucking the creeters don’t turn out, 
like they do when Sis Coon have a corn shucking. 

But Brer Wolf he have a powerful handsome daughter on the car- 
pet. All the chaps about the county has their heads set to step up 
to Brer Wolf’s daughter. So Brer Wolf he send out word how the 
chap what shucks the most corn at his shucking shall have his 
handsome daughter. 

Well, the chaps they come from the fur end of Columbia County, 
and some come over from Richmond County, and they set to work, 
and they make the shucks fly, and each chap have a pile to hisself. 
Brer Coon he mighty set on Brer Wolf's daughter, and Brer Coon 
he know hisself are powerful likely corn shucker, and Brer Coon he 
‘low to hisself how he have a right smart chance to get the gal. 

Brer Fox his head done plum turned when Miss Wolf roll her 
handsome eyes at hisself; and so Brer Fox he get a pile to hisself 
and fall to work. 

Now old Brer Rabbit his heart set on the gal, but Brer Rabbit 
he are a mighty poor corn shucker. Brer Rabbit he jest naterally 
know he don’ stand no chance shucking a pile of corn and making 
time against Brer Coon. 

So Brer Rabbit he don’ waste hisself, Brer Rabbit don’, but Brer 
Rabbit he take his hat off and he go up to Brer Wolf, and he make 
his bow, and he ask Brer Wolf, If he learn his daughter to dance, 
can he have her? But Brer Wolf he say, “ What I said I said.” 
Well, Brer Rabbit he feel terrible put down, but he fall to, and he 
act most survigorous. He sing and he dance, and he dance and he 
sing, and he amuse the company most ’greeable like; and he sing 
before the gals, and he dance before the gals, and he show them the 
new step and the new shuffle, Brer Rabbit do. Brer Coon he just 
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turn his eye on Brer Rabbit ’casionly, but he don’t pay no ’tention to 
his acting and frollicking. Brer Coon he just make time with his 
corn shucking, twell Brer Coon’s pile it make three times the pile of 
the other chaps. 

When it come time for Brer Wolf to come round and count his 
piles, Brer Rabbit he set down long side Brer Coon, and he fall to 
shucking corn to beat all. When Brer Wolf come round, Brer Rab- 
bit he certainly do make the shucks fly powerful, ’cause the old ras- 
cal just been cutting up and acting all the evening, and he ain’t 
tired like the other chaps. 

When Brer Wolf see the great pile so much bigger than what all 
the other chaps got, Brer Wolf he say, “ What for both you chaps 
shuck on one pile?” Brer Coon he ’low that all his pile. He ’low, 
Brer Coon do, how Brer Rabbit been cutting up and frollicking all 
the evening, and he just now come and set down ’longside his 
pile. 

Brer Rabbit he say he swear and kiss the book, this my pile. 
Brer Coon he just been frollickin and going on all the evening to 
beat all; he make us laugh nigh ’bout fit to kill ourselves, while I 
done work my hands plum to the bone. Now he set hisself down 
here and say it his pile. 

Brer Wolf he say he leave it out to the company. But the chaps 
they don’t want Brer Rabbit to have the gal, and they don’t want 
Brer Coon to have the gal, so they won’t take sides; they ‘low they 
been working so powerful hard, they don’t take noticement of Brer 
Coon or Brer Rabbit. Then Brer Wolf he ‘low he leave it out to 
the gals. 

Now Miss Wolf she been favoring Brer Rabbit all the evening. 
Brer Rabbit dancing and singing plum turned Miss Wolf's head, so 
Miss Wolf she say, “It most surely are Brer Rabbit’s pile.” Miss 
Wolf she say she “plum ’stonished how Brer Coon can story so.” 
Brer Rabbit he take the gal and go off home clipity, lipity. Poor 
old Brer Coon he take hisself off home, he so tired he can scarcely 
hold hisself together. 


IV. BRER RABBIT’S COOL AIR SWING. 


Mr. Man he have a fine garden. 

Brer Rabbit he visit Mr. Man’s garden every day and destroy 
the lastest thing in it, twell Mr. Man plum wore out with old Brer 
Rabbit. 

Mr. Man he set a trap for old Brer Rabbit down ‘longside the 
big road. 

One day when Mr. Man going down to the cross-roads, he look in 
his trap, and sure ’nough, there old Brer Rabbit. 
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Mr. Man he say, “Oh, so old man, here you is. Now I'll have 
you for my dinner.” 

Mr. Man he take a cord from his pocket, and tie Brer Rabbit high 
on a limb of a sweet gum tree, and he leave Brer Rabbit swinging 
there twell he come back from the cross-roads, when he aim to fotch 
Brer Rabbit home and cook him for his dinner. 

Brer Rabbit he swing thisaway in the wind and thataway in the 
wind, and he swing thisaway in the wind and thataway in the 
wind, and he think he time done come. Poor old Brer Rabbit 
don’t know where he’s at. 

Presently here come Brer Wolf loping down the big road. When 
Brer Wolf see old Brer Rabbit swinging thisaway and thataway in 
the wind, Brer Wolf he stop short and he say, “God a’mighty, man! 
what you doing up there?” Brer Rabbit he say, “ This aa my 
cool air swing. I just taking a swing this morning.” 

But Brer Rabbit he just know Brer Wolf going to make way with 
him. Brer Rabbit he just turn it over in his mind which way he 
going to get to. The wind it swing poor Brer Rabbit way out this- 
away and way out thataway. While Brer Rabbit swinging, he work 
his brain, too. 

Brer Wolf he say, “ Brer Rabbit, I got you fast; now I going eat 
you up.” Brer Rabbit he say, “ Brer Wolf, open your mouth and 
shut your eyes, and I'll jump plum in your mouth.” So Brer Wolf 
turn his head up and shut his eyes. Brer Rabbit he feel in his 
pocket and take out some pepper, and Brer Rabbit he throw it plum 
down Brer Wolf's throat. Brer Wolf he nigh ’bout ’stracted with 
the misery. He cough and he roll in the dirt, and he get up and he 
strike out for home, coughing to beat all. And Brer Rabbit he 
swing thisaway and thataway in the wind. 

Presently here come Brer Squirrel. When Brer Squirrel he see 
the wind swing Brer Rabbit way out thisaway and way out thata- 
way, Brer Squirrel he that ’stonished, he stop short. Brer Squir- 
rel he say, “ Fore the Lord, Brer Rabbit, what you done done to 
yourself this yer time ?” 

Brer Rabbit he say, “ This yer my cool air swing, Brer Squirrel. 
I taking a fine swing this morning.” And the wind it swing Brer 
Rabbit way out thisaway and way back thataway. 

Brer Rabbit he fold his hands, and look mighty restful and happy, 
like he settin’ back fanning hisself on his front porch. 

Brer Squirrel he say, “ Please sir, Brer Rabbit, let me try your 
swing one time.” 

Brer Rabbit he say, “ Certainly, Brer Squirrel, you do me proud,” 
and Brer Rabbit he make like he make haste to turn hisself loose. 

Presently Brer Rabbit he say, “Come up here, Brer Squirrel, and 
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give me a hand with this knot,” and Brer Squirrel he make haste 
to go up and turn Brer Rabbit loose, and Brer Rabbit he make 
Brer Squirrel fast to the cord. The wind it swing Brer Squirrel 
way out thisaway and way out thataway, and Brer Squirrel he think 
it fine. 

Brer Rabbit he say, “I go down to the spring to get a fresh drink. 
You can swing twell I come back.” 

Brer Squirrel he say, “Take your time, Brer Rabbit, take your 
time.” Brer Rabbit he take his time, and scratch out for home fast 
as he can go, and he ain’t caring how long Brer Squirrel swing. 

Brer Squirrel he swing thisaway and he swing thataway, and he 
think it fine. 

Presently here come Mr. Man. When Mr. Man he see Brer Squir- 
rel, he plum ’stonished. He say, “Oh, so old man, I done hear of 
many and many your fine tricks, but I never done hear you turn 
yourself into a squirrel before. Powerful kind of you, Brer Rabbit, 
to give me fine squirrel dinner.” 

Mr. Man he take Brer Squirrel home and cook him for dinner. 


V. WHEN BRER FOX DON’T FOOL BRER RABBIT. 


Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox was courting the Possum gal. Brer 
Rabbit were a mighty taking chap among the gals, and he have the 
gals nigh ’bout all to hisself. It Mr. Rabbit this, and Mr. Rabbit 
that, and the balance of the chaps have to stand back. 

One night Brer Fox he go up to pay his respects to the Possum 
gal, and the servant fotch down word Miss Possum have an engage- 
ment, and Brer Fox he just naterally know Brer Rabbit am sitting 
up in the parlor with Miss Possum, and Brer Fox he jes’ can’t stand 
it, and he study, Brer Fox do, how he going fotch Brer Rabbit home. 
Now Brer Rabbit are a doctor. Brer Rabbit are a right smart of a 
doctor, sure ’nough. 

Brer Fox he go home and he make like he have a fit and die, and 
he stretch hisself out on the fioor like he plum dead, and Miss Fox 
and the little Foxes they rush round and cry and they say, “ Send 
for the doctor! send for the doctor!” So the little Fox boy he put 
out hard as he can run for the doctor. He knock at Miss Possum’s 
door; he say, “‘ Where the doctor? A man dead and done send for 
the doctor.” And Brer Rabbit he ask, “ Who dead?”” And when he 
say it Brer Fox, Brer Rabbit he don’ want to go, but Miss Possum 
she take on, and call Brer Rabbit a cruel man, so Brer Rabbit he 
put on his hat and put out for Brer Fox house. 

When Brer Rabbit get to Brer Fox house, sure ’nough he fines 
Brer Fox stretched out plum dead, but Brer Rabbit he have his 
s’picions. He feel of Brer Fox heart, it right warm. Brer Rabbit he 
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say, “I never believe nobody dead twell I hear em give a big groan.” 
Brer Fox he give a monstrous powerful groan “ Ounk!” Then Brer 
Rabbit he just kick Brer Fox, and caJl him “a deceitful old man,” 
and Brer Rabbit he put out back to Miss Possum’s house. Brer Rab- 
bit he tell Miss Possum ’bout Brer Fox mean deceitful ways. From 
that time, when Miss Possum meet Brer Fox on the big road, she 
make like she don’ know him, and she favor Brer Rabbit more con- 
stant. 
VI. WHEN BRER FROG GIVE A BIG DINING. 

Brer Frog he think he give a big dining to all his friends, so he 
send out invitations to all his friends to come down and eat fried fish 
with him. 

Brer Frog he invite Brer Fox and his wife, and Brer Wolf and his 
wife, and Brer Coon and his wife, and Brer Possum and his wife, but 
he don’ invite Brer Rabbit, Brer Frog don’, ’cause there be hard feel- 
ings between Brer Frog and Brer Rabbit from way back. 

When the creeters all went past Brer Rabbit’s house on their way 
to the dining, they ask Brer Rabbit, “why he don’t go to Brer 
Frog’s dining?” Brer Rabbit he say, “he ain’ invited,” and he 
‘low “he ain’ powerful fond of fried fish nohow.”’ So they pass on, 
and when they come to the branch, they find Brer Frog frying fish 
over twenty little fires. Brer Frog he hop round from one frying- 
pan to the other, like a spry old man like he is. 

Tereckly Brer Rabbit he smell the fish frying where he set on 
the porch. It smell so powerful good, Brer Rabbit he just can’t 
stand it. He take his way down to the branch, and he see Brer Frog 
taking off the fish from his twenty little fires, and set it on the 
table. Brer Rabbit he slip into the swamp and make a big noise. 
The creeters they say, “ What that!” Brer Rabbit he make er 
big noise. Once more Brer Fox he say, “ Where we going fly 
to?” Brer Frog he say, “I know the best place for me to get at.” 
He just give one jump over all the creeters’ heads and go plunk into 
the water. Brer Tarrapin he go slippin’ and slidin’ one side, then the 
other, and he go splash in the water ; the other creeters, they just 
strike out for home. 

Brer Rabbit he go up to the table and he eat his fill of fried fish. 

Now Brer Frog are a mighty cold-blooded kind of a man; nobody 
ever see Brer Frog in a passion. Brer Frog’s eyes on the top of his 
head. All the time while Brer Rabbit was eating that fried fish, 
Brer Frog he set down in the water looking straight up at Brer Rab- 
bit, and Brer Frog he was studying ; but Brer Rabbit he don’t know 
that. 

Brer Frog he take it mighty hard, ’case Brer Rabbit break up his 
dining, and he study to hisself how he going punish Brer Rabbit. 
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Sure enough, that day week, Brer Frog he send out invitations to 
all the other creeters to another dining. 

So the creeters all set out, and as they go past Brer Rabbit’s 
house they stop, and ask Brer Rabbit “why he don’ go to Brer 
Frog’s dining?” Brer Rabbit he say his mouth ain’ set for fried 
fish, and he ‘low he powerful busy anyhow, and can’ leave home. 

The creeters they make haste, and when they get to the branch 
they see the bank all covered with little fires, and a pan of fish fry- 
ing on every fire, and Brer Frog hopping from one frying-pan to the 
other, and turning the fish ; and Brer Frog he hop up and whisper in 
the ear of each one of his guests. Then Brer Frog he set the table. 

Brer Rabbit he set upon his porch smoking his pipe, and the 
smell of the fish frying come up on the wind, and Brer Rabbit he 
just can’t stand it. He say he bound to set a tooth in that fish. So 
Brer Rabbit he go clipity clipity down to the branch, and he find 
the table done set, and it certainly do look powerful tempting. 

Brer Rabbit he go in the edge of the swamp and make a big 
noise ; the creeters they just strike out and fly for home. Brer Frog 
he say, “I know the nighest place for me to get,” and he jumped 
plum over the table and go in the water kersplash. 

Then Brer Rabbit he jump on the table. Now that just what 
Brer Frog know Brer Rabbit going do, and Brer Frog he done set 
the table on a plank, on the edge of the water, and he done put 
leaves and bresh all round the plank, so Brer Rabbit ain’ see how it 
done set on the water; and when Brer Rabbit jump on the plank, 
over it go, and Brer Rabbit and all the fishes go kersplash down to 
the bottom. 

Brer Frog he right down there, and Brer Frog he say, “ Oho, Brer 
Rabbit, you is mighty kind to fotch my dinner down to me,” and 
Brer Frog he say, “ You is my master many a day on land, Brer 
Rabbit, but I is your master in the water.” And Brer Frog he kill 
old Brer Rabbit and eat him up. 


VII. WHEN SIS COON PUT DOWN BRER BEAR, 


Brer Coon and Sis Coon they have a mighty fine house up in the 
big woods. They mighty good livers; poor, industrious people. They 
have right smart of chillens, and they leave the chillens every day, 
Brer Coon and Sis Coon do, and go to work soon in the morning. 

Brer Bear he know how Brer Coon and Sis Coon done leave the 
chillens, and go to work soon every morning ; and when Brer Bear's 
way lay past Brer Coon’s house, Brer Bear he smell the good cooked 
victuals. 

Now Brer Bear he know nobody ain’t to home exceptin’ the chil- 
lens, so Brer Bear he go knocking on the door, and the chillens they 
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say, “Who there?” Brer Bear he say in a heavy voice, “ Revenue, 
Revenue, where my hole? Revenue, Revenue, where my hole?” And 
the little coon chillens, they all that frightened, they run up in the 
loft and hide, and Brer Bear he go in and eat up the lastest one of 
the victuals. 

Vhen Brer Coon and Sis Coon come home, they find the chillens 
frightened nigh ’bout outer their senses, and all the victuals done 
gone, and they fault the chillens, and the chillens done tell them how 
a big black thing done come and knock on the door and say, “ Rev- 
enue, Revenue, where my hole? Revénue, Revenue, where my 
hole?” and how he done eat up all the victuals. 

Next day Brer Bear he come just the same, and the chillens run 
and hide, and Brer Bear he eat up all the victuals. 

That night Brer Coon and Sis Coon they talk what they going do. 
Sis Coon she say how she “going stay home and watch with the 
axe ;”’ and Brer Coon he say, Sis Coon go to work, and he going stay 
home hisself and watch with the axe. Sis Coon she hold to how she 
going stay home; and Brer Coon he say, “ Ain’ you my wife? Well, 
you do like I tells you.” So Sis Coon she ’bliged to go to work, and 
Brer Coon he stay home and watch with the axe. 

Just as they get the table set for dinner, sure ’nough here come a 
great black thing knocking at the door. Brer Coon he powerful 
scared, but he call out, “Who there?” Brer Bear he say in a mighty 
heavy voice, “ Revenue, Revenue, where my hole? Revenue, Rev- 
enue, where my hole?” Brer Coon he give one look at him and he 
drop the axe right where he’s at, and Brer Coon he just fly up in the 
loft, and the little coon chillens they all fly up in the loft with their 
paw, and Brer Bear he go in and eat up all the victuals. 

When Sis Coon get home she find the family all hiding in the loft, 
and nothing in the house to eat; and when Brer Coon tell her how 
the big black thing frighten hisself, Miss Coon she scared, and she 
say she don’t want to stay home and watch. 

Next morning Brer Coon he say he go way to work, and Sis Coon 
she say she don’ want to stay home and watch. Brer Coon he say, 
“ Ain’t you my wife? Then you do like I tells you.” So Brer Coon 
he go off to work, and he leave Sis Coon to watch with the axe. 

Sure ’nough, just soon as they get the table set for dinner, here 
come a great black thing knocking at the door. Sis Coon she say, 
“Who there?” Brer Bear he say in powerful grum tone, “ Revenue, 
Revenue, where my hole? Revenue Revenue, where my hole?” Sis 
Coon she crack the door, and when Brer Bear he step in, Sis Coon 
take the axe and split his head open. And so Brer Coon he don’t 
order Miss Coon round these days, but from that day Brer Coon he 
done been a plum henpecked man, 
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VIII. HOW COME THE MOOLY COW DON’ HAVE NO HORNS. 

Sis Cow, Switch, and Mooly havea fine grazing patch of rye down 
by the branch, but Brer Rabbit he go down soon every morning 
before Sis Cow and Switch and Mooly get up, and Brer Rabbit he 
feed it plum clean, so when Sis Cow and Switch and Mooly gets 
down there they don’t have no breakfast. 

Brer Rabbit he do that every day, twell Sis Cow and Switch 
and Mooly mighty nigh perished. 

One day Brer Tarrapin he say if Sis Cow will give him a ride for 
twelve months on her alls horns, Brer Tarrapin he say he will give 
Brer Rabbit such a fright as he won’t trouble the rye patch no 
more. 

So Sis Cow say she’ll give Brer Tarrapin a ride on her horns for 
twelve months. 

Brer Tarrapin he talk with Brer Frog, and Brer Tarrapin he ask 
Brer Frog how he going frighten Brer Rabbit. 

Brer Frog he tell Brer Tarrapin to just watch out and see how 
Brer Frog frighten Brer Rabbit. 

Well, the next morning, ’bout a hour to day, Brer Frog he call all 
his family together. The frogs they gather from up the branch, 
from the lower creek, and they tells how they done come from the 
mill-dam pond; but I don’t make sure of that myself, seeing as how 
they have to cross dry land to get there from the mill-dam pond. 
But if they don’t come from the mill-dam pond they was there, — 
they surely was there, —and just about the time Brer Rabbit come 
down in the rye natch, Mr. Frog and Miss Frog and the little frogs 
done set up such a fuss, the peoples say they could hear them a mile. 
They say, “ Brer Rabbit! Brer Rabbit! Cut his head off! Cut his 
head off !” 

- Brer Rabbit be that ’stonished he look thisaway, and he look that- 
away. Brer Rabbit he don’ see nothing. The frogs they keep on, 
“Brer Rabbit! Brer Rabbit! Cut his head off! Cut his head 
off!” But Brer Rabbit he don’t stop ; he just turn and fly for home. 

Directly when Sis Cow and Switch and Mooly come down to 
feed, Brer Tarrapin come up out the water, and he tell ’em how he 
done frighten Brer Rabbit off, and Brer Tarrapin he ask Sis Cow 
for his ride; but Sis Cow she sorry she done promise, and so Sis 
Cow she ’low she have a powerful headache. 

But Mooly say she give Brer Tarrapin a ride on her alls horns 
for twelve months, and Mooly she hold down her head for Brer 
Tarrapin to get on; but Brer Tarrapin he can’t hold on, and he fall 


off. 
Brer Frog he right jealous of Brer Tarrapin, and Brer Frog he 
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say he fix Brer Tarrapin so he can hold on. So Brer Frog he take 
a pebble, and he break two little holes in Brer Tarrapin’s shell, so 
Mooly can stick her horns through, and make Brer Tarrapin fast. 
And Brer Tarrapin he ride off and he feel mighty proud. 

Presently Brer Tarrapin he feel powerful hungry, and he feel 
powerful thirsty, and he tell Mooly he bound to get down and get a 
fresh drink. 

But when Brer Tarrapin set out to get down he find he done fast 
and can’t get down. 

Well, poor old Brer Tarrapin he ride, and he ride, but he can’t 
eat, and he can’t drink, and he ride twell he done starve to death, 
and the twelve months done past, and old Brer Tarrapin still done 
fast to Mooly’s horns twell she done wore out with toting old Brer 
Tarrapin, and Mr. Man he tired of seeing Mooly toting Brer 
Tarrapin about the place. And one day Mr. Man he cut Mooly’s 
horns off close to her alls head, and she never have no horns no 
more to this day, and all along of that old Brer Tarrapin riding 
twelve months on her horns. 


IX. WHEN MR. PINE-TREE AND MR. OAK-TREE FALL OUT. 


Mr. Pine-tree and Mr. Oak-tree used to be great friends and live 
in peace side by side, twell Mr. Oak-tree he get jealous of Mr. Pine- 
tree ’cause Mr. Pine-tree he keep his fine green clothes on all win- 
ter; but jest as sure as cold weather come Mr. Oak-tree’s clothes 
they fade out a most ugly sort of color and fall off, and that make 
Mr. Oak-tree jealous to see hisself and his family with just few 
faded old clothes on their backs, while his neighbor, Mr. Pine-tree 
and his family, stand up proudful with all their fine green clothes on. 

Mr. Oak-tree he grow more jealous year by year, but he keep it 
all to hisself, ’case Mr. Oak-tree he don’t know just what he going 
do about it. 

One year the people was looking for a place to have the camp- 
meeting. Now they always have the camp-meeting on big grove 
hill, where Mr. Oak-tree and Mr. Pine-tree grow side by side, and 
Mr. Oak-tree and Mr. Pine-tree, both powerful prideful, ’case they 
have the camp-meeting there. 

But one time the people come, and instead of placing round the 
seats and breshin’ up the grounds, they go "bout tearing everything 
up and toting them over in the big pine grove, where Mr. Pine- 
tree live all by hisself. 

Mr. Oak-tree he hear the people talking, and they say it am much 
nicer in Mr. Pine-tree’s house, ’case he have a nice carpet on the 
ground, while Mr. Oak-tree’s house all covered with dirty old 
leaves. 
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Well, it nigh bout break Mr. Oak-tree’s heart, that it do, ’deed 
and double ’deed it do; and Mr. Wind, he done see how Mr. Oak- 
tree drooping and mourning, and Mr. Wind he ask Mr. Oak-tree 
what his trouble. 

Mr. Oak-tree he tell Mr.,Wind all ’bout it, and Mr. Wind he say 
to Mr. Oak-tree, “ Cheer up, cheer up!” and Mr. Wind he tell Mr. 
Oak-tree how he going help him get the best of Mr. Pine-tree. 
So all winter Mr. Wind, every day, and all enduring the night, he 
take the dirty old leaves from Mr. Oak-tree’s floor and carry them 
all over and spread them all over Mr. Pine-tree’s fine carpet. Mr. 
Pine-tree he don’t like it, but he can’t help hisself: ’cause what Mr. 
Wind want to do he going to do it, Mr. Wind is. 

But when camp-meeting time come, Mr. Oak-tree he stand there, 
and he see the people come and rake off all his leaves, what Mr. 
Wind done carry on Mr. Pine-tree’s carpet. 

Then Mr. Oak-tree he say he can’t bear it no more, and Mr. Oak- 
tree he tell Mr. Pine-tree how they can’t live together no more ; and 
Mr. Oak-tree he say, he will go to the plains and Mr. Pine-tree 
can go to the mountain; or he say, Will Mr. Pine-tree take the 
plains and let Mr. Oak-tree go to the mountains? Mr. Pine-tree 
he ’low how he will take the plains and let Mr. Oak-tree go to the 
mountains; and Mr. Pine-tree he go to the plains, and Mr. Oak- 
tree he take the up country, and they don’ live together no more. 
But they still on the watch-out ; for when Mr. Oak-tree leave a field, 
directly here come Mr. Pine-tree, and when Mr. Pine-tree leave a 
field, sure enough up come Mr. Oak-tree; but they don’t live 
together friendly like no more. 


X. HOW THE LITTLE BOY WENT TO HEAVEN, 


A little boy’s father died, and went to heaven. Little boy 
wanted to go to heaven too. He wandered round in the woods and 
wanted all the birds to take him to heaven, but the birds all laughed 
at the little boy. He keep on begging the birds to please take him 
to heaven. At last the little red-bird she take pity on the little 
boy. She say she “ take him to heaven as high as she can go;”’ she 
say “she can’t take him clean up to heaven, ’cause she can’t fly 
high enough.” 

The little boy think if the red-bird get started, he can beg her to 
keep on twell she get clean to heaven. 

So the little boy he get on the red-bird’s back, and little red-bird 
fly very high, and little boy feel happy. Presently the little red- 
bird say she can’t go no higher. The little boy he look and he look, 
but he don’t see no heaven. The little boy he beg, he cry and cry, 
and he beg the little red-bird to go higher ; but the little red-bird she 
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say she can’t go no higher, and she fly round and round. Presently 
Sis Crow come sailing along and she hear a great fuss, and she ask 
little red-bird, ‘‘ What the matter?” Little red-bird tell Sis Crow how 
the little boy crying for her to take him to heaven, and she beg Sis 
Crow to take him on. 

Sis Crow say she take him far as she can go, but she can’t take 
him clean to heaven. Little red-bird say, Sis Crow might fall in 
with King Eagle, and King Eagle can take him to heaven. Sis 
Crow she say, “Yes, King Eagle can take him to heaven, ’case 
King Eagle am the onliest bird what can look in the face of the 
Lord without winking.” 

So the little boy get on Sis Crow’s back, and he feel very happy, 
’case he get started again. Presently Sis Crow say she can’t go no 
higher. The little boy he look and look, but he can’t see no heaven. 
He cry and cry, and beg Sis Crow to go higher; but Sis Crow she 
say she can’t go no higher, and she sail round and round, while 
she watch out for King Eagle. Presently King Eagle come sailing 
along and he hear a mighty fuss up there, and he ask Sis Crow, 
“What the matter?” Sis Crow she tell King Eagle how the little 
boy crying ’case he want to go to heaven to see his daddy, and she 
beg King Eagle to take him to heaven. 

King Eagle he say he take him, but he can’t fotch him back. 
He tell the little boy he “will take him to heaven, if he won’t ask 
him to fotch him back.” 

Then the little boy he get on King Eagle’s back, and they go 
higher and higher, twell they get in the glory of the Lord, when the 
little boy have to shut his eyes, it shines so bright. But King Eagle 
never shut his eyes at all, and he put the little boy inside the pearly 
gates, and the little boy was very happy. 

But after a little bit the little boy begin to grieve mighty for his 
mammy. Hecry and he cry, and when the Angel ask him what the 
matter, he beg him to take a message to his mammy. 

He beg the Angel to tell his mammy to spin him a cord long 
enough so he can tie it on the gate-post and come down to her. 
So the Angel she came down to earth, and she take the little boy’s 
message to his mammy, and when she enter the house, she fill it 
with a great white light. And the little boy’s mammy she say when 
the cotton done picked she surely spin the cord for him, but his 
mammy she say “she have to work in the field by day, and she can 
only spin by night, and she have no light.” 

And the Angel she feel so sorry for the little boy crying, she tell 
his mammy “she stand in the door for a light to spin by.” 

So Mammy Carline all that season she keep her place in the field 
with the hands by day, and by night the people hear her spinning- 
wheel all night long, and a bright light in her cabin. 
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And all that season the people going along the big road, they hear 
her spinning-wheel going all night long, and see a bright light in her 
cabin, look like her house on fire. 

So Mammy Carline she spin every night along night after night 
by the light the Angel make, twell the Angel tell her the cord long 
enough. Then the Angel take the cord up to the little boy, and he 
tie it to the gate-post, and slide down to his mammy. 

Emma M. Backus. 


EpiTor’s NoTEe.— With regard to these tales, inquiries suggested themselves, 
: which have been answered substantially as follows: In regard to titles, these 

have been supplied by the recorder; few of the reciters would be able to give 

such, and further inquiry will be needed to show if the pieces are commonly 
distinguished by titles. As to manner of recitation, the grown people are usually 

"1 so diffident that they tell the adventures with little more expression than is shown 

by the printed text. When, however, a narrator is found who is willing to present 
the tales in their proper delivery, the presentation is extremely amusing. A man 
 ) will seldom forget his bashfulness, but a woman will sometimes do so. “I don't 

j know how they do it, but they will say ‘lipity clipity, lipity clipity,’ so you can 
_ ‘is almost hear a rabbit coming through the woods. They talk animatedly, espe- 

r cially in the dialogues, and change the voice to represent the different animals, 

but not in a chanting tone. Before me they do not use many gestures ; but when 

a woman tells a story in this way, she becomes so animated as to be somehow 

‘going all over.’” It is an especially important point, as to whether tales are 

ever made up for the benefit of a collector. In the majority of cases, the charac- 

ter of the narratives is sufficient to settle the genuineness and popularity of the 

story. “One little girl of about twelve years old came to ‘ tell a tale,’ but it was 

only a rabble of words. I said, ‘Who told you this?’ She replied, ‘ Nobody; 

I just thunk it up.’” Usually, however, after they have declared their ignorance 

of more stories, no amount of coaxing will induce the reciters to continue, even 

though they may be willing. It is seldom that more than four or five tales can 
be obtained from one narrator. 

In some cases the tales have been obtained in a number of different versions, 
varied in every conceivable way. The divergence lies in the detail, and in the 
expansion of the narrative, the actions being identical. In reply to the question 
“Who told you this?” they always answer, usually saying: ‘“ My father,” or 
“My grandfather.” The collector is of opinion that the men tell the tales to one 
another much more than do the women. 
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ANIMAL MYTHS AND THEIR ORIGIN.! 


THE embryonic stages of man sketch his race origin with impres- 
sionistic truthfulness in regard to the chief outlines, if not with pho- 
tographic accuracy as to all the details. So in the development of 
the individual mind appear the hereditary vestiges left from the past 
mental evolution of the race. Since we no longer divorce the mind 
from the body in working out the descent of man, but recognize the 
common brotherhood of protoplasm in whatever form it may exist, 
we know to-day even better than our primitive ancestors guessed 
our kinship to the plants and animals about us. 

The child holds communion with every living thing in his back- 
yard world. The same voices speak to him in the dawn of the 
twentieth century A. D., as spoke to his cave-dwelling ancestors in 
the twilight of the twentieth century B.c. To the child the sym- 
pathetic wind moans with anguish over some painful cut or bruise 
or sighs its sad life away in unison with the sobs from his broken 
heart. The lily gives him its perfume distilled by the fairies who 
work deep down under the golden dusted anthers, and the song of 
the wood thrush bears to him a message which no one else may hear 
or know. When as a child I lay stretched out on the ground watch- 
ing the ants of my own particular colony in their endless marching 
to and fro, their varied industries in times of peace, and their re- 
markable valor and extraordinary strategy in times of war, these 
insects became to me the ant-people. 

If in those days I had read Ovid I should have believed him 
implicitly when he tells us? that in days of old Jupiter transformed 
the ants in an old oak-tree into the Myrmidons, — that “ thrifty race, 
patient of toil.” As Ovid relates, the ants “suddenly grew, and 
seemed greater and greater, and raised themselves from the ground, 
and stood with their bodies upright ; and laid aside their leanness, 
and the former number of their feet, and their sable hue, and as- 
sumed in their limbs the human shape.” 

So after all these centuries, in the broad sunlight of modern life,, 
the miracles of transformation believed by the ancients are effected 
again in the imagination of childhood. In order to test this well- 
known phenomenon in a surer way than through memory, which so 
soon grows old, I asked my boy John to tell me what he sees in the 
clouds and trees, and these are the words of his answer: “Once 
in a while I imagine that I see forms in the clouds and trees. 


? Address delivered at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, New Haven, Conn., December 28, 1899. 

? Book vii. fable 6. 
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Once I imagined that I saw a man driving a flock of sheep in the 
clouds. Then when I was sick I thought I saw a baby in a cradle 
in a tree, and a mother was sitting over the baby. Then on my 
way to school I thought that a long pile of leaves was a snake. 
Once when I looked at a tree a long way off, it seemed to be a castle 
with two birds on the top of it. One night when I was out by a bon- 
fire I saw two bushes that looked like a yak with long hair. One 
night coming home I saw a tree that seemed to be a man with a 
horse beside him. That same night I saw a big stone that was the 
shape of a turtle. At another time when I was sick, every morning 
I saw some trees close together; they looked like a lot of fairies 
dancing. Then once in a while I look up at the sky and try to find 
a wagon with twenty horses. Once I imagined I saw it, but every 
other time I could not make it out.” So we see in the child, as in 
primitive people, the projection of his own fancies born of fear, or 
love, or desire, into the things about him which then become per- 
sonified. 

Before trying to unravel the origin of animal myths, it would be 
well to consider briefly the theories accounting for the origin of the 
animals themselves. The doctrine of spontaneous generation has 
been accepted in every age, including our own. From old meat 
maggots are born, and from the gall the gall-fly springs forth like 
armed Minerva from the head of Zeus. Anaximander,! the first 
great teacher of abiogenesis, held that eels and other aquatic ani- 
mals arise in such equivocal manner. Anaximenes, the pupil of 
Anaximander, gave a much more extended theory, when he taught 
that the sunlight streaming upon a slime, made up of earth and 
water, generates organisms. Aristotle also advanced the opinion 
that frogs, snakes, eels, and smaller organisms are automatically 
developed from the mud, while Lucretius says, “Plants and trees 
arise directly out of the earth in the same manner that feathers and 
hair grow from the bodies of animals. Living beings certainly have 
not fallen down from heaven, nor, as Anaxagoras supposed, have 
land animals arisen from the sea. But as even now many animals 
under the influence of rain, and the heat of the sun, arise from the 
earth, so under the fresh youthful productive forces of the younger 
earth they were spontaneously produced in larger numbers.” 

Ovid says in his Tenth Fable, “ And although fire is the antago- 
nist of heat, yet a moist vapor creates all things, and the discordant 
concord is suited for generation ; when, therefore, the Earth, covered 
with mud by the late deluge, was thoroughly heated by the ztherial 
sunshine and a penetrating warmth, it produced species of creatures 


1 This, and the three following citations from Osborn, From the Greeks to 
Darwin. 
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innumerable; and partly restored their former shapes, and partly 
gave birth to new monsters.” 

Coming down to more modern times, we find that Mons. Duret 
in 1609 published the conceit that many aquatic birds and insects 
are generated from rotten wood. Myths often lead to science and 
frequently science becomes mythic. The latter happened when 
such distinguished zodlogists as Needham and Buffon advanced the 
theory that an organism may die as an individual, but its constituent 
molecules reappear as infusorial animalcules. Such organic mole- 
cules are on the authority of Buffon the indestructible elements 
which, now in one form, now in another, pass in endless transmigra- 
tion through the manifold forms of living things. Moved by such a 
spirit the natives of Tahiti planted iron nails given them by Captain 
Cook, in the hope of raising young nails.! 

Sir Thomas Browne? accepted the abiogenesis of animals from 
“the putrefying juices of bodies,” and conceived a scale of more and 
more noxious generation ; “the putrefying materials producing ani- 
mals of higher mischiefs, according to the advance and higher strain 
of corruption.” At the present time as reflected in Mrs. Bergen’s# 
very complete collections of animal and plant lore, there are eleven 
items concerning the transformation of hairs into either worms or 
snakes. 

So this fancy, which has come to us from ancient days, is still 
held in all parts of the United States as well as in other countries. 
Even within the last two or three years, people have asked the ed- 
itor of the “ Scientific American” if the horsehair makes an eel, and 
the editor has solemnly assured them that it does not. It is an 
easy step from the conception of the origin of organisms by abio- 
genesis to their origin from one another by heterogenesis. This is 
shown in the primitive ideas concerning the gods as represented in 
the strange Metamorphoses of Ovid. How vivid the picture when 
Latona, going to drink froma pool, and finding that some rustics 
have muddied the water, in revenge transforms them into frogs. 
“Their voice too is now hoarse, and their bloated necks swell out ; 
and their very abuse dilates their extended jaws. Their backs are 
united to their heads; their necks seem as though cut off; their 
back-bone is green; their belly, the greatest part of their body, is 
white; and, as new-made frogs, they leap about in the muddy 
streams.” * Equally striking are the lines when jealous Pallas 
changes her rival Arachne, victorious in the weaving contest, into 


1 Clodd, Myths and Dreams. 

2 Ed. Simon Wilkin, book ii. chapter vii. 1836. 

3 Op. cit., Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vii. 1899. 
* Book vi. fable 3. 
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the ugly spider, in which body she is destined to work on at her 
beautiful web forever,! or in that instance where the Father of the 
Gods, abhorring the fraudulent Cercopians, transforms them into 
monkeys.” 

Each race, as De Gubernatis emphasizes, uses the animals most 
familiar in imputing to the gods their transformations. Thus in 
India it is the serpent, or perhaps the elephant or ape that plays the 
title rdle. While in Europe the hero is the fox,? in Japan the cat,! 
in the United States the rabbit, and among the American Indians® 
the bird, particularly the American eagle and the serpent. Primi- 
tively these disguised gods acted their parts among the clouds, while 
the arch enemy lived in some foul subterranean cavern. 

It is natural that the pastoral Aryans should conceive of the vast 
all-producing vault of heaven as a cow, the wind as the omnipotent 
fecundating bull, and the stars as cows which are driven off in flight 
by the sun’s rays. Not only the gods but, as Apuleius’ relates, the 
minor spirits, like witches, may by the use of ointments assume the 
forms of owls, wolves, and other animals. Here must be placed 
the phenomena of /ycanthropy, that terrible aberration in which men 
suppose themselves transformed into wolves or other animals, and as 
such do violence to their fellows. Not only in the Middle Ages did 
these werewolves run riot during bloody lycanthropic epidemics, 
but the disease still exists with occasional outbreaks. 

From the minor mythic creations and men, as subjects of trans- 
formation, to the animals and plants themselves in such a réle is a 
natural step. The oft-quoted famous trees of Scotland and the 
Orkney Islands, whose remarkable fruit, resembling geese, would 
upon touching the water become feathered and swim off, and the 
marvellous Tartarian shrub upon whose top grows a lamb, were testi- 
fied to by many eyewitnesses in the credulous days of Pope Pius II. 
of the last half of the fifteenth century. In Japan ® when a tree at- 
tains the age of one thousand years, its spirit takes on the human 
form. 

In 1678 Father Kircher ® demonstrated the transformation of or- 
chids into birds, apes, and men, and in 1749 De Maillet ® published 
his belief that all the animals on land and the birds of the air are 
_ born of creatures who live in the sea. In the mind of this philoso- 
_ pher there must be a likeness between parent and offspring, so the 
birds arise from flying-fishes, lions from sea-lions, and man himself 


1 Book vi. fable 1. 2 Book xiv. fable 2. 

8 Zodlogical Mythology, New York, 1872. * Mrs. Etsu I. Sugimoto. 

5 Brinton, The Myths of the New World. * De Gubernatis /. c. 

7 Bohn’s ed. pp. 62, 63. 8 From Mrs. Etsu I. Sugimoto. 
° Mundus Subterraneus, Amsterdam, 1678. ™ Telliamed, Basle, 1749. 
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from the husband of the mermaid. There is a myth in Japan,} 
founded upon history, that a princess went into the mountains to 
care for the silk-worms, and finally her body itself became meta- 
morphosed into such larvae. In Japan it is supposed that the snake 
and the tortoise are converted into one another. 

Through eleven learned chapters, Sir Thomas Browne? discourses 
on the causes of common errors, from “the common infirmity of 
human nature, and the erroneous disposition of the people,” “false 
deduction,” “credulity and supinity,” “obstinate adherence unto 
antiquity’’ and ‘unto authority,” to “the last and great promoter 
of false opinions, the endeavours of Satan.” All folk-lorists will 
agree with the sagacious author of the Pseudodoxia epidemica in the 
terms of his diagnosis except, perhaps, as to the last one. Three 
centuries of growth have for the most of us placed his Satanic Ma- 
jesty within the mythic shades so congenial to his soul, where his 
chief occupation, whatever else it may be, is scarcely the promotion 
of “false opinions” among the descendants of Pithecanthropus. 
Even among modern zodlogists, discoveries amounting to veritable 
cases of heterogenesis have been gravely recorded. As an example 
of caution to such enthusiasts is the procedure of Dallinger,® who 
once observed a totally different infusorian Amphileptus emerge 
from the bell of a Vorticella, and swim away. In a few years this 
zodlogist happened to see the first-mentioned infusorian eat up a bell- 
animalcule and then encyst itself within the bell. Thus a hasty 
theory upon the first observation would have created a case of heter- 
ogenesis from a phenomenon which later discovery showed to be 
perfectly natural and easily explained. 

Let us turn now to some zodlogical myths which, while possibly to 
be regarded as twigs from the wide-branching Aryan tree, still have 
the appearance, at least of rebirth, in our own times, in answer to that 
human curiosity which would wrest from every natural phenomenon 
the secret cause of its being. The fishermen of the west coast of 
Sweden fancy that the “ jelly-fish”” are the mothers of the herring. 
The late Dr. A. W. Malon,‘ superintendent of the fisheries of that 
coast, decided to find out what had suggested to them such a quaint 
idea. Allowing his boat to float among the jelly-fish when the 
water was perfectly quiet, he saw several fishes of the species 
Motella argenteola swimming among the Medusz. Often one of 
the fish would dart into the stomach of a jelly-fish, where it seemed 
to feel perfectly at home, while the temporary host was not in the 
least disturbed by this visitor going in and out of its stomach at 
will. 


1 Mrs. Etsu I. Sugimoto. * Le. 
3 Parker, Elementary Biology, p. 103, 1891. 
4 From Dr. Josua Lindahl. 
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Another item of zodlogical folk-lore still extant is the hibernation 
of swallows in the dark recesses of caves, or at the bottom of ponds 
and pools. Pliny? recognized the fact of the migration of swallows, 
and does not mention a belief on the part of any one in their hiber- 
nation. Following those classic letters constituting the “ Natural His- 
tory of Selborne,” we find that Gilbert White, who united the imagina- 
tion of the poet with the patience and accuracy of the naturalist, was 
troubled for twenty years with the question of the hibernation of 
swallows. At one time he believes in migration, but then a report 
from “a man of great veracity” comes in, and White’s mind is 
turned toward hibernation. So back and forth sways belief until 
finally he is convinced in favor of hibernation by the following argu- 
ment : “ There is a circumstance respecting the color of swifts which 
seems not to be unworthy our attention. When they arrive in 
spring they are all over of a glossy, dark, soot-color, except their 
chins, which are white; but by being all day long in the sun and 
air, they become quite weather-beaten and bleached before they 
depart, and yet they turn glossy again in the spring. Now; if they 
pursue the sun into lower latitudes, as some suppose, in order to 
enjoy a perpetual summer, why do they not return bleached? Do 
they not rather perhaps retire to rest for a season, and at that junc- 
ture molt and change their feathers, since all other birds are known 
to molt soon after the season of breeding ?”’ In Sweden? the swal- 
lows remain until late in the fall, when they become gregarious, often 
appearing in countless numbers near some body of water. In the 
dead of the night they all disappear, and so the folk believe they are 
at the bottom of the water, to remain under the ice during the cold 
weather. 

The swallow as the harbinger of spring has been regarded as a 
propitious omen from Aryan times up to the present. But in the 
gloom of winter this bird disappears, and then, like all forms of the 
evil one, works in darkness, It is the old antithesis of the Veda, 
which has reappeared in Hellenic myths, the sagas of the Northmen, 
and the folk-lore of the present. The powers of day are in eternally 
recurrent warfare against those of night. The solar hero, bold, 
strong, and beautiful, at dawn breaks away from the foul hosts who, 
having captured him in the evening twilight, have kept him impris- 
oned in the dungeons of the nether world. Under the spell of this 
myth the folk have given erroneous interpretations of many natural 
phenomena. The belief in the hibernation of the swallows may be 
the atavistic reappearance of the ancestral Aryan conception of this 
swallowing up of the light by darkness. 


1 Natural History, book x. chap. 34. Bohn’s ed. 1855. 
2 From Dr. Josua Lindahl. 
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Besides Jonah, with his adventures in the belly of the whale, an- 
other instance of such atavism may be that of the viper temporarily 
swallowing its young in times of danger. Sir Thomas Browne! 
relates this ancient supposition, while Cuvier ? denies that the viper 
has such a habit. However, Cuvier quotes M. Palisot de Beauvois as 
having seen a rattlesnake,’ in Martinique, when about to be struck, 
open its mouth and receive its young, and then later, when the 
danger had passed, disgorge them unharmed. There is a current 
superstition in Japan‘ that the harmless snake Uwavami thus pro- 
tects its young. Most zodlogical authorities conclude that none of 
the snakes have this power. In the Bahaman story of De Big Wor- 
rum,° this dragon-like animal swallows many people, including at 
the last two boys, whose father follows them and cuts open “de 
worrum”’ with his lance, thus liberating all the people, who made 
“a big city right dere.” 

In line with the temporary disappearance of animals is this item 
from Swedish folk-lore.6 The birds of the crow family, particularly 
the raven’ and the magpie,’ are “ Odin’s birds.” Since Odin was 
deposed as the God “Allfather,” upon the introduction of the 
Christian religion, he became gradually identified with the biblical 
Satanas. So the crows are now consecrated to the Devil, though 
still often called “Odin’s birds.” It is the popular impression that 
these birds visit “ Blokulla,”® the headquarters of Satanas Odin, 
one week in every year, when they must appear before this poten- 
tate to be inspected and to give him their tribute in feathers. The 
fattest bird must remain as a choice piece for Satan’s broth, and the 
others return deprived of a considerable portion of their feathers. 
This visit to Blokulla coincides with the regular molting season in 
the summer. While the members of the crow family are vociferous 
and active during the other weeks of the year, they keep silent in 
their retreats during the first days of their molting. When again 
showing themselves they have only partially developed the new 
growth of feathers and look much worse than before the molting 
took place. The week of their retirement is thus noticed by the 
people, who explain it in accordance with tradition. 

Considering again the transformations of ancient mythology, we 
find the toad an animal famous in the lore of the folk. The toad 


1 L. c., book iii. chap. xvi. 2 Transl. by Griffith, vol. ix. pp. 344, 356. 

3 Crotalus horridus. 4 Mrs. Etsu I. Sugimoto. 

5 Edwards, C. L., “ Bahama Songs and Stories,” Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, vol. iii. p. 72, 1895. 

® Dr. Josua Lindahl. 7 Corvus corax. 8 Pica candata. 

® Blokulla —in Swedish spelled Blakulla and pronounced Blow-kullah — is 
equivalent to the German Hartz, the rendezvous of the witches in Easter week. 
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was at times a beautiful maiden resting under a curse, only to be 
released by marriage. At other times in the forbidding shape of 
this animal some good and powerful fairy would do deeds of love, or 
again Satan would transfer his foul spirit therein, to lay a spell on 
people, and do them other evil. However bad a name this devil’s 
host has been given, there are some who appreciate his good quali- 
ties, for the people of Jersey and of various parts of France believe 
that the toad absorbs the poisonous gases from the air.! The live 
body, the different parts of the body, the secretions and various 
“oils” from this amphibian constitute items in folk-medicine.? In 
Japan® the oil of toads is considered a poison. Pliny* says that 
“authors quite vie with one another in relating marvellous stories 
about these poisonous animals; such, for instance, as that if they 
are brought into the midst of a concourse of people, silence will 
instantly prevail ; as also that by throwing into boiling water a small 
bone that is found in their right side, the vessel will immediately 
cool, and the water refuse to boil again until the bone has been 
removed.” So the toad has been feared and despised, and used as 
a synonym of contempt; or on the other hand venerated, and the 
killing of it considered wicked and unlucky. 

In Mexico it is believed that if a toad jumps on one’s stomach it 
so chills the person that he dies, and if a toad spits on people it 
poisons them. With regard to the toad’s venom Gilbert White said 
“that it is a strange matter that the venom of toads has not been 
settled. That they are not noxious to some animals is plain, for 
ducks, buzzards, owls, stone curlews, and snakes eat them with im- 
punity.” In 1825 Dr. John Davy affirmed and tried to prove before 
the Royal Society that the toad is venomous. Even at the present 
time it is a current superstition that this animal is poisonous, either 
through its saliva or its urine. While neither of these secretions is 
harmful, yet the toad, in common with other Amphibia, secretes from 
cutaneous glands a milk-white, mucilaginous, foul-smelling fluid of 
a toxic nature. Injected subcutaneously into an animal, this secre- 
tion, like strychnine, affects the nerve centres, causing convulsions, 
and when applied to the surface of a tender skin it may produce 
erysipelas.5 Although innoxous to members of its own species, it is 
fatal to closely related forms. The poison from a toad kills the frog, 
and vice versa. In the toad these toxic glands are particularly aggre- 
gated along the neck to form the parotoids, and they are also found 


1 Rolland, Faune Populaire de la France, tome iii. p. 51, Paris, 1881. 

2 In Gilbert White’s time the toad was a specific for cancer. § Lee. 

* Natural History, book xxxii. chap. 18. 

5 Wiedersheim Lehrd. d. Vergleich Anat. d. Wirblethiere, p. 25, Jena, 1886; 
Packard, Zodlogy, p. 475, New York, 1883. 
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upon the anterior and posterior limbs. That there is any causal 
connection between toads and warts is doubtful. Victims of the 
poisonous secretions of this animal coincidently may have developed 
warts, or perhaps only the suggestion of its warty skin, on the law 
of like begetting like, may have given rise to the notion.. Since a 
knowledge of cutaneous glands is not widely distributed, the natural 
inference would be, once the idea is entertained, that either the 
saliva or urine of the toad is the cause of the warts, or other mis- 
fortunes suffered. 

Another curious myth concerning toads, along with frogs, earth- 
worms, and other animals, is that they come down in showers. 
After larval development, the young toads leave the water in large 
numbers and migrate, hiding by day and usually only at night hop- 
ping from place to place. At this time, if rain fall, the toads come 
out from concealment, and thus being seen by the people in such 
large numbers in a locality where but few, if any, had been observed 
previously, the supposition of the toad-shower naturally arose.! In 
spite of this zodlogical explanation the mythologist may turn to 
Ovid and read that the Curetes, the ancient inhabitants of Crete, 
sprang from earth after a shower, and thus interpret these animal 
showers as but other instances of the release of the imprisoned light 
from its enemy darkness. 


The origin of myths of spontaneous generation, or of transforma- 
tion, either comes from erroneous observation or as a result of 
imperfect induction from phenomena carefully and properly observed. 
In the history of zodlogy before the days of careful dissection and 
microscopic analysis, it was the general custom to relate any won- 
derful story about animals with the expectation of unquestioned 
acceptance of the tale. Then later on as skeptics arose and ex- 
pressed their doubts, it became essential to collect the animal itself 
in proof of the statements. With the animal or its principle parts 
as a voucher, the narrative necessarily must be believed, just as the 
picture of this morning’s battle in South Africa, printed in the last 
edition of to-day’s paper, is given to a credulous public as incontest- 
able evidence of the truthfulness of everything depicted ! 

The field of animal myths is so large that in the short time at my 
disposal only a few cases within one section have been considered. 
A large province of our general territory, that of totemism, must 
be dismissed with but a word. The totem, as the sign manual of 
the clan, is generally taken to indicate a descent from the animal or 
plant referred to,? and the friendly ghost of the ancestor hovers 

1 E. D. Cope, in Standard Natural History, vol. iii. p. 328, Boston, 1885. See, 


also, Gilbert White, Natural History of Selborne. 
2 J. G. Frazer, Encyc. Brit. xxiii. 471. 
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about the tepee, to guard the faithful clansman who has kept the 
vows of respect for the spirit of the totem and total abstinence from 
its body. Tylor! has shown that at least among the Haidas and the 
Tlingit of the Pacific coast totemism is chiefly social, having to do 
only with hospitality and the prohibition of marriage between mem- 
bers of the same clan, and does not imply the hypothesis of the 
totem as an ancestor, but rather alludes to the totemic species as 
having been so closely associated with the real human ancestor that 
ever afterwards it should be just as closely associated with his 
descendants. So according to Tylor the theory of Lang, Frazer, 
and others that the totems represent the gods themselves therein 
incarnated is erroneous. 

All of the fascinating fiction in which the characters are animals 
cleverly endowed by the story-teller with human attributes must 
also be left aside. Regarding the various familiar theories for the 
origin of these tales, we may believe that they are derived as a com- 
mon heritage from our cave-dwelling and perhaps arboreal ancestors ; 
that they were first expressed as literature of which we have record, 
in the Aryan Veda, then handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, modified ever and anon in adaptation to new environment and 
often taking short cuts from one race to another through borrow- 
ing. On the other hand, we may accept the independent origin 
of the stories in widely separated regions and that the striking 
resemblances one to another are the natural results of the common 
inventiveness of the human mind. Indeed, it is an easy and sensible 
conclusion to these much discussed doctrines to accept both the- 
ories as not necessarily antagonistic and as working together in the 
development of folk-lore. At the base of any of these hypotheses 
there is a common human ancestry and an evolution of the myths 
concomitantly with that of the mind and body of man. 

‘We must remember that the origin of myth was in the pliocene, 
when the ancestors of the races of apes and of the races of men 
were one and the same race. Individuals then had common needs, 
common hunger, and the consequent thirst for blood. When in the 
struggle for existence they held one another throat by throat, it was 
possible to read each other’s simple thoughts. So these ape-men 
instinctively realized their intimate relationship not only with one 
another but with the animals and plants and other elements of 
nature surrounding them. It was the easiest explanation of any 
manifestation of force in whatever form it appeared to project their 
own impulses and powers into that form. 

Then when all men were animals, and all animals were climbing 
through forests, or roaming over plains, their mental pictures were 

1 Journ. of the Anthropological Inst. Aug.-Nov. 1898. 
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mainly concrete. In outwitting his foes, instead of throttling them 
the diverging elementary man began to make plans of strategy. 
From the concrete face to face expression of cause he began to pro- 
ject the force concerned farther and farther away, until, many ages 
after the genesis of reason, these forces took form in the gods who 
dwelt beyond the clouds, and the myths of cosmogony and transfor- 
mation arose. Then love was born and faith and hope. Figments 
of the imagination gave birth to legends, and these grew into myths, 
which were told to the children in the starlight. Ideals were con- 
ceived worthy the ages of intense effort required for their later 
attainment. Civilization had begun and the first men with their 
first notions had faded away into the unremembered and undreamed 
of past. 


Charles L. Edwards. 
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IN MEMORIAM: WALTER JAMES HOFFMAN. 


By the death of Dr. W. J. Hoffman, which occurred at Reading, 
Pa., November 8, 1899, folk-lore in America lost an able and schol- 
arly investigator. He was born May 30, 1846, at Weidasville, Pa. 
Studying medicine with his father, the late Dr. W. F. Hoffman, of 
Reading, he followed in his footsteps as a physician. After graduat- 
ing (in 1866) from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, he devoted 
himself to the practice of his profession in Reading. At the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war he was commissioned surgeon in 
the Seventh Army Corps, and at the close was decorated by the 
Emperor for distinguished services. In 1871, upon his return to 
America, Dr. Hoffman was appointed acting assistant surgeon in 
the U. S. Army, and naturalist to the expedition for the exploration 
of Arizona, Nevada, etc. From August, 1872, till the spring of 1873, 
he was post surgeon at Grand River Agency (N. Dak.). After a 
short service with General Custer and Colonel Stanley he returned 
to Reading in November, 1873, and resumed the practice of medi- 
cine, which he kept up for four years. Late in 1877 he was given 
charge of the ethnological and mineralogical collections of the 
U. S. Geological Survey; and in 1879, when the Bureau of Eth- 
nology was created, he was made assistant ethnologist, which posi- 
tion he held for many years, a goodly portion of his time being 
devoted to field-work among the Mandans, Hidatsa, and Arikara, 
in 1881; the tribes of California and Nevada, 1882; the Algonkian 
Indians of Michigan, 1883; the Indian tribes of Vancouver Island, 
Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada, 1884; the Ojibwa of 
Minnesota, 1887-1890 ; the Menomoni of Wisconsin and Ojibwa of 
Minnesota, 1890-1891. Dr. Hoffman’s special studies were largely 
concerned with sign language, pictography, secret societies, primitive 
ritual and primitive art, in all of which subjects he contributed 
notable papers to governmental and other scientific publications. 
Since his retirement (1895) from the Bureau of Ethnology Dr. Hoff- 
man served as United States consul at Mannheim, Germany, which 
position he held at his death. The cause of death is stated to be 
lung disease. 

A list of Dr. Hoffman’s principal publications having to do with 
folk-lore subjects, with appreciations of some of them, follows: — 


1. Notes on the Migrations of the Dakotas. Proc. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc., 1877, pp. 15-17. 

2. Comparison of Eskimo Pictographs with those of other Amer- 
ican Aborigines. TZvans. Anthrop. Soc. of Washington, vol. 
ii. (1883) pp. 128-146. 
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Ein Beitrag zu dem Studium der Bilderschrift. Das Ausland 
(Stuttgart u. Miinchen), 1883, pp. 646-651, 666-669. 

Selish Myths. Bull. Essex Inst. (Salem, Mass.), vol. xv. (1884) 
pp. 23-40. 

Bird Names of the Selish, Pa Uta, and Shoshoni Indians. Auk 
(Boston), vol. ii. (1885) pp. 7-10. 

Pictography and Shamanistic Rites of the Ojibwa. Amer. 
Anthrop., vol. i. (1888) pp. 209-229. 

Folk-Lore of the Pennsylvania Germans. I. Journ. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, vol. i. (1888) pp. 125-135. 

Folk-Lore of the Pennsylvania Germans. II. Jéid., vol. ii. 
(1889) pp. 23-35. 

Folk-Lore of the Pennsylvania Germans. III. /did., pp. 191- 
202. 

Notes on Ojibwa Folk-Lore. Amer. Anthrop., vol. ii. (1889) 


pp. 215-223. 


. Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the Pennsylvania Ger- 


mans. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. (Phila.), vol. xxvi. (1889) pp. 
187-285. 

Folk-Medicine of the Pennsylvania Germans. Jéid, pp. 329- 
353. 

Remarks on Ojibwa Ball-Play. Amer. Anthrop., vol. iii. (1890) 
pp. 133-135. 

Mythology of the Menomoni Indians. /did., pp. 243-258. 

Poisoned Arrows. Jbid., vol. iv. (1891) pp. 67-71. 

Shamanistic Practices. Univ. Med. Mag. (Phila.), vol. iii. (1890- 
1891) pp. 73-79. 

Shamanentum bei den Ojibwa und Menomoni. G/odus (Brauns- 
chweig), vol. Ixi. (1892) pp. 92-95. 

The Midéwiwin, or “Grand Medicine Society” of the Ojibwa. 
Seventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 1891 (Washington, 1892), 
pp. 143-300. Plates ii.-xxiii. Figs. 1-39. 

Notes on Pennsylvania German Folk-Medicine. Sctence (N. Y.), 


vol. xxi. (1893) p. 355. 
The Beginnings of Writing. N. Y., 1895. 


. The Menomoni Indians. Fourteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol., 


1892-1893 (Washington, 1896), pp. 1-328. With plates 
i.-xxxvil. Figs. 1-55. 

The Graphic Art of the Eskimos. Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1895 
(Washington, 1897), pp. 739-968. With 82 plates and 154 
figures in text. 


Dr. Hoffman’s German ancestry and residence in Pennsylvania 
make his studies (Nos. 7-9, I1, 12, 19) of the speech, folk-lore, and 
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folk-medicine of the Pennsylvania Germans of particular interest 
and value. His “Comparison of Eskimo Pictographs with those of 
other American Aborigines” (No. 2), together with the much more 
elaborate and extended “ Graphic Art of the Eskimo” (No. 22), are 
scientific studies of the highest importance, the last being a perfect 
mine of information about and reproduction of aboriginal graphic 
art. The author’s studies of the folk-lore and shamanism of the 
Ojibwa (Nos. 6, 10, 13) naturally led to the publication of his com- 
prehensive and authoritative account of the “Grand Medicine So- 
ciety” of the Ojibwa (No. 18), perhaps his magnum opus, a work of 
great research and acumen. A valuable study of the mythology of 
the Menomonis (No. 14), another Algonkian tribe, was followed 
by the remarkably complete and connected account of these Indians 
appearing in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, — the chief part is devoted to folk-lore and mythology. The 


. “ Beginnings of Writing,” published in 1895, is an excellent study of 


the development of pictography and the graphic art, chiefly among 
the aborigines of America. 

Besides the works noted above, Dr. Hoffman was also the author 
of several papers on aboriginal linguistics, archzology, etc. He was 
an active or an honorary member of many learned societies in 
America and in Europe. 


Alex. F. Chamberlain. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Eleventh Annual Meeting was held in rooms of Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., on Thursday and Friday, December 28 
and 29, at the same time with other affiliated societies, namely, the 
American Society of Naturalists, the Association of American Ana- 
tomists, the American Physiological Society, the American Psycho- 
logical Association, the Society for Plant Morphology and Physio- 
logy, Section H, Anthropology, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

The Society met for business on Thursday, at I1 A, M., the Presi- 
dent, Prof. Charles L. Edwards, in the chair. The Permanent Sec- 
retary presented the Annual Report of the Council, which was 
adopted. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


At the conclusion of the twelfth year of the organization of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, the usual duty devolves upon the 
Council, to point out the inadequacy of the means of recording 
primitive tradition as compared with the magnitude of the oppor- 
tunity now rapidly vanishing. The number of qualified workers in 
this field is all too few, while every year has brought the loss of some 
eminent collector or investigator, whose place remains unfilled. On 
this occasion we have to lament the absence of one of those who 
have been most prominently identified with the Society from its 
origin, the honored Daniel Garrison Brinton. The advance of an- 
thropological research, and its rapid extension in the universities, 
will indeed supply a number of qualified and enthusiastic young stu- 
dents ; but a few brief years will end the chance which still exists, 
to observe aboriginal life in its survivals, and to obtain new material 
for solving the most important facts of mental history, problems 
which are difficult only on account of the lack of adequate informa- 
tion, and which in the absence of such record will forever remain 
the uncertainties of philosophical conjecture. 

Even in the closing years of the century, a rich gleaning remains 
for the collector; but the value of such gathering depends upon its 
accomplishment by capable and trained workers, possessed of lin- 
guistic knowledge. On the other hand, the remnants of the Indian 
tribes have now arrived at the point where contributions to ethno- 
graphy may be expected from educated members of those tribes. 
The Council would suggest, that in view of the importance to local 
history of proper acquaintance with the races that our forefathers 
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: found on the continent, it is not too much to ask that, in view of the 
| deficiency of means of enlightenment, the legislatures of the States 
in which remnants of the aboriginal population still exist, should 
make special appropriations for examination into the languages, his- 
tory, place-names, ethnology, art, and folk-lore of these interesting 
peoples. If such sums were expended under the supervision of the 
universities, and in accordance with sound anthropological theory, it 
is not to be doubted that the results would not only be adequate to , 
| justify the expenditure, but would give occasion for gratitude on the 

part of future citizens of these States, who must of necessity find no 
small part of their romance and historical interest in memories of 
| the various aboriginal stocks now fast disappearing. The Eastern 
' States would be thankful for the opportunity still open to California, 
' 


Oregon, and Colorado ; but even as regards eastern tribes, there is 
still the possibility of enlarging knowledge from the descendants of 
the original population, now far removed from their old homes. It 
cannot be too forcibly impressed on the people of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, that small sums of money properly 
applied may bring results which posterity will consider inestimable. 
If young students can be shown that at least a temporary support 
can be provided for investigators, competent persons can be found 
who will pursue such researches in the true spirit of scientific self- 
sacrifice. 

With regard to the negroes of the Southern States, the Council 
earnestly urge that immediate means be provided to make a proper 
collection and study of negro music, which, to the reproach of musi- 
cal science in the United States, is perishing without proper record 
or study. 

During the year 1899, the Society has added to the number of its 
memoirs a seventh volume, namely, “ Animal and Plant Lore,” by 
Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, being a sequel to the collection of “Current 
Superstitions,” already made by Mrs. Bergen, and published as the | 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

To accomplish the important duties, which in regard to collection 
as well as publication ought to devolve on a folk-lore society in 
America, the means at the disposal of the Society are altogether 
insufficient. The total membership does not exceed four hundred, 
while during the current year the number of withdrawals has ex- 
ceeded that of additions. There seems to be no way in which the 
comprehension of the importance of the task can be brought home 
to the American people, save by the formation of local societies. It 
is therefore recommended that some sort of organization be effected | 
in each State, with a view of completing local record. 

The Council continued the Committee, appointed at the previous 
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Annual Meeting, for the Collection and Study of Folk-Lore and 
Folk-music, namely, Dr. Franz Boas, Prof. C. L. Edwards, Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. 


The following is the substance of the Treasurer’s Report :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Subscriptions to Publication Fun. 290.00 
Sales through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Journal ‘and Memoirs) - 338.74 
Sales through the Secretary 6.00 
$2799.49 
DISBURSEMENTS, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Journal of American 

Folk-Lore, five gumbers (Nos. 42-46) . ; . $1252.38 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing vol. vii. of Memoirs 451.66 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., volumes supplied to Secretary . ° 6.00 
W. W. Newell, Secretary, salary of clerk . + 150.00 
W. W. Newell, Secretary, postage and printing . 42.50 


G. A. McLeod, Treasurer of Cincinnati Branch . » & aN 12.50 
M. A. Fernald, Treasurer of Cincinnati Branch . ° , ‘ 16.00 
M. Chamberlain, Treasurer of Boston Branch . 30.00 
F, Boas, pastage and printing, of Tenth Meet- 
ing . 23.80 
Stamped envelopes, and other expenses of Treasurer ‘ , 17.95 
$2002.79 
Balance to new account . ‘ 996.90 
$2799.49 


Note. The payments to local Treasurers are in accordance with a rule adopted 
by the Council, allowing to local Branches for necessary expenses a rebate of 
twenty-five cents on each membership fee. 


In the course of the meeting, the Permanent Secretary announced 
that he had received no independent nominations as provided for 
by the rules. The nominations of the Council were therefore an- 
nounced : — 

PRESIDENT, Dr. Franz Boas, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, N. Y. 

First VicE-PRESIDENT, Dr. Frank Russell, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Mr. Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CouncILLors (to serve three years), Dr. Robert Bell, Director of 
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Geological Survey, Ottawa, Can.; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Fellow 
of Harvard University, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Gardner P. Stick- 
ney, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Dr. G. J. Engelmann, Boston, Mass. ; Prof. 
Frederick Starr, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

The Permanent Secretary and Treasurer hold over. 

The Permanent Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the 
officers as nominated. 

The business being concluded, the Society listened to an Address 
of the President, Prof. C. L. Edwards, concerning “ Animal Myths 
and their Origin.” 

Other papers on the programme for Thursday were read by title. 

Onondaga tale of the Pleiades, Dr. W. M. BEaucnamp, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y. 

The Cherokee River Cult, James Mooney, Washington, D. C. 

Early American Ballads, Mr. W. W. NEweE.t, Cambridge, Mass. 

In the afternoon, the affiliated societies held a joint discussion, the 
subject being “ The Position that Universities should take in regard 
to Investigation.” 

At seven o’clock the Annual Dinner of the societies was held at 
the New Haven House. 

On Friday, December 29, the Society held a Joint Meeting with 
Section H, Anthropology, of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Papers were read as follows :— 

The Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, WitL1am S. Monroe. 

Fly-Leaf Rhymes and Decorations, Mrs. Fanny D. BERGEN, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

American Sun-Myths, Franz Boas, New York, N. Y. 

Star-Lore of the Micmacs, Mr. Stanspury Haacar, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

An Arapaho Creation Myth, Mr. A. L. Kroeser, New York, 
N. Y. 

Negro Song, illustrated by phonographic cylinders, Miss ALICE 
M. Bacon, Hampton, Va. 

Taboos of Tale-Telling, ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, Worcester, 
Mass. 

The Devil’s Grandmother, Mrs. IsaseL C. CHAMBERLAIN, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

The Society adjourned, the Permanent Secretary having received 
authority to arrange the time and place of the next Annual Meet- 


ing. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. Cree. Dr. Frank Russell’s “ Explorations in the Far 
North,” published by the Iowa University (Iowa City, 1898, ix+ 290 
pp. 8vo), the record of explorations carried out during the years 
1892-94 in the Arctic region of northwestern Canada, contains 
much of interest to the folk-lorist and the ethnologist. Among other 
things a chapter on the mythology of the Wood Crees. 

Onomatology. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. i. N. S. 
pp. 586, 587) for July, Mr. W. R. Gerard criticises some of the 
statements of Mr. Tooker, in the January number of the same peri- 
odical, concerning the etymology of poguosin and its cognates and 
derivatives. 

Cappoan. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. i. N. S. pp. 
592-594) for July, F. F. Hilder publishes from the MS. of a Fran- 
ciscan friar, dating circa 1781, a myth of “the Tasinais or Texas 
Indians,” concerning the origin of their supreme being, Caddi-Ayo. 
The legend is one of the hero-child variety, and some of the incidents 
recall the Bloodclots Boy myth of the Sioux and Blackfeet, others 
the birth of Manabozho. The Caddaja, or “ Devil,” also figures 
prominently in the story. 

Eskimo. In a paper on “ Southern Visits of the Eskimo,” which 
appears in the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxi. pp. 201-203) for 
July-August, 1899, Rev. W. M. Beauchamp finds “a suggestive re- 
semblance to northern articles in the modern wampum belts of the 
Iroquois.” Other evidences of Eskimo-Iroquois contact are “the 
broad wooden spoons still found in Iroquois houses,” and certain 
stone implements. 

Harpa. In the “ Journ. Anthr. Inst.” (vol. i. N. S.), of London, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor publishes three brief articles, “On the Totem-Post, 
from the Haida Village of Masset, Queen Charlotte Islands, now 
erected in the grounds of Fox Warren, near Weybridge ” (pp. 133- 
135), “On two British Columbian House-Posts with Totemic Car- 
vings, in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford” (p. 136), and ‘‘ Remarks 
on Totemism, with especial reference to some modern theories re- 
specting it” (pp. 138-149). The articles are illustrated by two 
plates. The first totem-pole discussed represents the “totemic 
myth” of an individual of the Bear clan, Raven tribe — the promi- 
nent figure in the others is that of the killer whale. In the third 
article, Dr. Tylor discusses the totemic theories of MacLennan, 
Frazer, Robertson Smith, Jevons, Wilken, etc. He objects to clas- 
sifying all theromorphic gods as totems, holding to the essential 
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independence of totems and gods as shown by the instances of Ve¢/ 
and Kanuk in Haida mythology. Nor are all the gods and divine 
animals of sacrifice totems. Dr. Tylor favors Wilken’s connection of 
totemism with the ancestral cult, in favor of which view he cites data 
from Melanesia and Australia.—In the “ American Antiquarian” 
(vol. xxi. pp. 309-314) for September—October, 1899, Ellen R. C. 
Webber writes of “An old Kwanthum Village — its People and its 
Fall.” Concerning a mound on the north bank of the Frazer River, 
about 25 miles from its mouth, an old Indian tells the story em- 
bodied in the article. Their enemies, the Haidas, and the small-pox 
(“the breath of a fearful dragon”), were the cause of the extermina- 
tion of the inhabitants of the ancient village now represented only 
by the mound. 

Puesios. Dr. F. C. Spencer’s “ Education of the Pueblo Child: 
A Study in Arrested Development” (N. Y., 1899, pp. 97), which 
forms vol. vii. No. 1 of the “Columbia University Contributions to 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Education,” is one of the few recent 
valuable essays in pedagogical anthropology. It is based largely on 
personal investigation, and the four chapters treat of the following 
topics respectively : Geography and History of the Land of the 
Pueblos, Social and Industrial Life of the Pueblos, Institutional and 
Religious Life of the Pueblos, Education of the Pueblo Child. A 
bibliography for each chapter terminates the essay. Dr. Spencer 
considers that the Pueblos “represent a true type of arrested devel- 
opment,” and that the civilization they have produced is the natural 
and necessary result of their environmental conditions, which have 
been: (1.) An arid climate, a fertile soil, and a scarcity of food 
plants and animals, which forced them to turn to the soil for liveli- 
hood ; (2.) A human environment of savages whose continued at- 
tacks led them to segregate and construct fortress dwellings to pro- 
tect themselves when their agricultural life had more or less unfitted 
them to cope successfully in battle with their savage foes ; (3.) A 
sedentary agricultural and village life necessitated codperation, a 
long train of social relations, and more systematic organization. In 
so far as education is concerned, it is held that “the methods em- 
ployed by the Pueblos are exactly suited to perpetuate a static con- 
dition,” the apprentice method obtaining “in both their industrial 
and religious instruction, and being reinforced by their superstitious 
beliefs to such an extent that variation is practically impossible.” 
Trained to follow in the footsteps of their ancestors, the Pueblo 
children never leave the beaten path. The power of the priesthood 
and their manipulation of rite and ceremony are emphasized. Dr. 
Spencer’s essay is of a great interest to the folk-lorist, and it is to 
be hoped that he will some time give us a more elaborate study of 
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the question involved in the statement on page 71: “ The transfer 
of all this lore and power from the ancient wiseacres of the tribe to 
the keeping of the priest societies must have been a very gradual 
process, which was made possible only by the close community life 
adopted by the people, but the transfer was completed centuries ago, 
and since that time the priesthood has been in control.’ — To the 
“ American Anthropologist” (vol. i. N. S. pp. 251-276) for April, 
1899, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes contributes an illustrated article on 
“The Winter Solstice Altars at Hano Pueblo.” The people in 
question are immigrants (among the most recent arrivals in Tusa- 
yan), who “ have not yet, as the others, lost their language, nor been 
merged into the Hopi people, but still preserve intact many of their 
ancient customs.” The object of the Hano 7é@f/ai rites or Winter 
Solstice ceremony seems to be, like that of the Soyaluta of the 
Hopis, “to draw back the sun in its southern declination, and to 
fertilize the corn and other seeds and increase all worldly posses- 
sions.” Dr. Fewkes also informs us that “the 7#@#tai at Hano 
differs more widely from the Winter Solstice ceremony at Walpi, a 
gunshot away, than the Walpi observance differs from that at 
Oraibi, twenty miles distant.” In the course of the article the 
author gives a list of the Tewa names for months current at Hano 
(p. 261), also the names (pp. 255-256) of the 136 individuals (men, 
women, children) belonging to Hano Pueblo. We learn, besides, 
that at Hano almost every one has a Hopi and a Tewa name. 
—In the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. i. N. S. pp. 523-544) for 
July, 1899, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes discusses “The Aldésaka Cult of 
the Hopi Indians.” The Aldsakas, as their name reveals to us, are 
“horned beings’ whose worship still survives in Hopi ritual. The 
Aldsaka cult is “a highly modified form of animal totemism,” the 
Aldsaka really representing the mountain-sheep. The purpose of 
the cult-rites seems to be “to cause seeds, especially corn, to germi- 
nate and grow, and to bring rain to water the farms.” Dr. Fewkes’s 
article is illustrated, and much interesting information concerning 
the sun-symbolism of the Hopi Indians is given. — To the July- 
August number of the “ American Antiquarian ” (vol. xxi. pp. 209- 
232) Rev. S. D. Peet contributes an interesting illustrated article on 
“ Agriculture among the Pueblos and Cliff-Dwellers.” The author 
believes that the key to the culture of these peoples lies in the fact 
that they were agriculturalists, improved by long-continued sedentary 
life. — In the March-April number of the same journal (pp. 99-123) 
Dr. Peet has another illustrated article on “Relics of the Cliff- 
Dwellers.” He emphasizes the “uniqueness” of the stone relics in 
question, their pottery and other implements. — The November-De- 
cember number also contains (pp. 349-368) an illustrated article by 
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Dr. Peet on “ The Cliff-Dwellers and the Wild Tribes.” The author 
concludes that “at the very outset of their history a very great 
difference between the location and social condition of the wild 
tribes and the Pueblos existed, and still exists.” The peaceable 
character, industry, and high regard for women which now mark the 
Pueblos distinguished them from the beginning. In their art (bas- 
ketry, pottery, etc.), architecture (houses, tents, etc.), their dress and 
their physical appearance, the Cliff-Dwellers and the Pueblos differ 
from the wild tribes, and with the former distinct advance and pro- 
gress can be shown to have occurred. 

SauisHAN. Bella Coola. As vol. ii., Anthropology I, of the “ Me- 
moirs of the American Museum of Natural History (N. Y. 1898, pp. 
25-177, plates vii.—xii.), Dr. Franz Boas publishes “ The Mythology of 
the Bella Coola Indians,” — the treatise forming part of the series 
of memoirs whose publication is made possible by the Jesup Fund. 
The Bella Coola, or Bilqila, are a mixed people of Salishan stock, 
and their mythology is here characteristically summarized by Dr. 
Boas. The five worlds, the supreme deity, the solar, lunar, and 
other divinities of lesser sort, the thunder-bird, family traditions, 
crests, and ceremonial masks are all considered, and the philological 
and psychological acumen of the author appears to advantage in his 
attempts at interpretation. — In the “ American Antiquarian ” (vol. 
xxi. pp. 146-149) for May-June, 1899, Mr. C. H. Tout reviews 
briefly Dr. Boas’s volume on the mythology of the Bella Coolas, 
and prints under the title “Tradition of Aijultala—a Legend of 
the Bella Coola Indians,” a fuller and longer version of the myth of 
Se’lia, in which the number four plays an important réle. The 
Kwakiutl element in the proper names of this and other myths 
points to the source of the borrowing that has taken place. 

Uto-Aztecan. Mexican. With a commentary by Dr. E. T. 
Hamy, there has recently been published the “Codex Borboni- 
cus. Manuscrit mexicain de la Bibliothéque du Palais-Bourbon” 
(Paris, 1899), — the production of this valuable addition to the work- 
ing-materials of the Americanist being due to the munificence of 
the Duc de Loubat and the Mexican government. This divinatory 
and sacerdotal record as now printed can hardly be told from the 
original. The /ona/amati or horoscopic book of the Codex resembles 
a good deal the MS. of Boturini.—In the “Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr.” for 1898 (pp. 164-177), Dr. E. Seler discusses “ Das Tona- 
lamatl der alten Mexikaner,” and in “ Globus” (vol. lxxiv. pp. 297, 
315) the “ Codex Borgia.” — To the generosity of the Duc de Loubat 
is due also a new edition, with an introduction by Dr. E. T. Hamy, 
of the “Codex Telleriano-Remensis,” imperfect reproductions of 
which had already appeared in the works of Kingsborough and de 
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Rosny. This Codex, resembling (but less perfect than) the “ Codex 
Vaticanus,” contains a ritual calendar, a sonalamat/l or astrological 
part, and a historical section treating of the events in the Mexican 
empire during the period 1197-1561 A.D. The MS. itself seems to 
be a copy of the native paintings dating (to judge by the paper and 
other evidences) from about 1562. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Mayan. In the “Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir 


Anthropologie” (Jahrgang, 1898, pp. 346-383), Dr. E. Seler dis- ~ 


cusses “ Die Venusperiode in den Bildschriften der Codex Borgia- 
Gruppe.” — Part x. (“ Archeology,” text 31-38 pp., plates 74-93) 
of the “ Biologia Centrali-Americana,” by A. P. Maudslay, published 
in London in the month of January, 1899, is devoted to the consid- 
eration of the Temple of the Cross, the Temples of the Sun and the 
Foliated Cross. Previous numbers dealt with other Palenque re- 
mains and with the sculptures at Copan. The plates and drawings 
are most welcome to the archzologist and enable comparisons to be 
made between the two series of hieroglyphic and architectural 
remains. Satisfactory interpretation of the inscriptions is, however, 
very far from achievement.—In the “American Anthropologist ” 
(vol. i. N.S. pp. 552-561) for July, 1899, Prof. Cyrus Thomas discusses 
“Maudslay’s Archzological Work in Central America,” or rather 
that portion of it relating to Copan. It is interesting to learn that 
“at neither Copan nor Palenque are there any indications of war or 
military achievements,” the cities being evidently “ sacred centres.” 
It appears, also, that we must “give a still higher estimate of the 
culture of the Mayas than heretofore.” — In the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie ” (vol. xxx. p. 377) Dr. E. Seler has an illustrated article 
on “ Quetzalcoatl-Kukulkan in Yucatan.” The author holds, and 
supports his thesis with great skill, that Kukulkan represents the 
influence of Mexico in the Maya country, that he is, in fact, neither 
more nor less than the Mexican Quetzalcoatl transplanted into Yu- 
catan. Dr. Seler detects much evidence of Mexican influence in the 
architecture and sculptures of Chichenitza and Mayapan. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


ARAUCANIAN. Asareprint from the “ Afiales de la Universidad 
de Chile,” Dr. Rodolfo Lenz publishes “ Critica de la Lengua Auca 
del Sefior Raoul de la Grasserie” (Santiago, 1898, pp. 21, 8vo), the 
same article appearing as “Kritik der Lengua Auca des Herrn 
Dr. jur. Raoul de la Grasserie,” reprinted from the “Verh. des 
Deutschen wissensch. Vereins in Santiago, Bd. IV.” (Valparaiso, 
1898, pp. 53, 8vo). These articles are a scathing criticism of the 
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Auca linguistic labors of the distinguished French philologist. — To 
the “ Afiales,” Tomas Guevara is contributing a series of articles 
on the “ Historia de la Civilizacion de Araucania,” which are of 
considerable value and interest. The articles which have already 
appeared (from November 1898 to June 1899) occupy vol. ci. (1898) 
pp. 615-653, 865-908 ; vol. cii—ciii. (1899), pp. 279-317, 499-560, 
691-698, 753-782, 1025-1040, and treat of geography, —a long list 
of place-names, with their signification, is given at pp. 875-908, be- 
sides many native names of trees (pp. 868-872), — archeology and 
physical anthropology (pp. 279-317), language and literature (pp. 
499-543), ethnology (pp. 544-560), political and social organization 
(pp. 691-698, 753-782), mythology and religion (pp. 1025-1040). 
An excellent map of the Araucanian region and many engravings 
accompany the essay. Besides the list of geographical names, there 
are given a sketch of Araucanian phonology and morphology, based 
on missionary data, with some references to Dr. Lenz’s studies, 
from which the author also transcribes (p. 517) a Pehuenche story ; 
several specimens of Araucanian in prose and verse, with trans- 
lations (pp. 522-536) ; a list of words of Araucanian origin in more or 
less use among the population of Spanish stock (pp. 538-543), — in 
this respect the Araucanian is in northern Chile a more important 
element in Castilian speech than the Quechua ; a list of relationship- 
terms, male and female (pp. 771-775), forms of address, etc. The 
Araucanians, besides erotic poetry, war-songs, satires, funeral songs 
and verse of the common sort, possess innumerable brief ballads of 
a historical nature, inspired by the lives of famous caciques, like 
Lorenzo Colipi, Mariluan, Mafiil and Quilipan, Namincura, etc. 
Following is the translation of one of these ballads telling how a 
cacique made war on Colipi, boasting that he would marry his favor- 
ite wife : — 
1. I am going to kill Colipi, you said, to take away from him his property, and his 
best wife. 

2. Why do you sleep all the time? 

You were going to marry the wife of Colipi. 
3. The sun is high. 

Why do you not wake ? 
4. Your red hair is scattered on the ground. 


5. The couch of the woman is very soft. 
Why do you not wake? 


The irony at the expense of the chief, who fell in battle, is very 
noticeable here. Among the chief figures in the mythology of the 
Araucanians, according to the old chroniclers, are Pi//an (the god of 
thunder) and his malign imps the Auecuvus ; a maleficent deity 
called Epunamun, a sort of goblin, apparently ; Cherruve, a deity of 
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fire, originator of the comets and of meteors; J/eulen, a personifi- 
cation of the whirlwind ; Anchimallen, wife of the sun, an amiable 
and protecting deity, — a deification of the moon. The sun himself 
seems not to be worshipped by these Indians. Anchimallen, it is 
believed, still appears to travellers in the form of an evasive llama. 
Besides, there is quite a modern deity, Ngune mapun, “lord of the 
earth,” a sort of Fortunatus for invisibility, and probably a making 
over of missionary ideas about God. Other creatures of a mytho- 
logical nature are Huttranalhue, a protective deity of flocks and 
herds ; Perimontum, a sort of surrogate deity, who appears in the vil- 
lages to announce great events ; A/hue, a goblin-phantasm ; Am, the 
ghosts of the dead ; Col/colo, a subterranean lizard, whose germ is 
found in bad or very small hen’s eggs, or “‘cock’s eggs” as they are 
called ; Mguruvilu, a cat-like monster of the deep waters; T7relque- 
huecuve, a cuttlefish, whose arms have claws—the word means 
“skin of the Huecuvu ;” Huaillepen, a water-monster with the head of 
a calf and the body of a sheep; Chonchon, a human-head monster, 
that uses its ears to fly by night. Indeed, these Indians’ imagina- 
tion is very fertile in goblins, sprites, and monsters of all sorts, and 
their beast-mythology is very extensive. The oldest caste of priests 
among the Araucanians seem to have been the huecuvuyes, evi- 
dently connected with the belief in Auecuvu. It was these whose 
opinion decided war, peace, etc. They seem also to have led a soli- 
tary or hermit life. 

Brazit. Under the title “Nei dentorni della sorgente dello 
Schingi: Paesaggi e popoli del Brasile centrale,” Dr. Herrmann 
Meyer publishes in the “ Arch. per |’ Antrop. e la Etnol.” (vol. xxix. 
pp. 41-53) a brief account of the region about the source of the 
Xingt in Central Brazil and the people inhabiting it. The author 
notes the great diversity of peoples and languages in the region in 
question, and the way in which they have adapted themselves to 
local environment ; also the generally pacific relations which seem 
to exist between the tribes. It is interesting to learn that with the 
Indians on the Xingu “ hunting is considered neither more nor less 
than a sort, for, by reason of their very defective weapons, these 
savages cannot count upon a constant and certain booty, sufficient 
to keep them in food.” Not so, however, with fishing, for they all 
were supplied with instruments. Nevertheless, the mandioca root 
forms the staple of their subsistence. In one of the villages of the 
Kamayura Dr. Meyer met an Akuku-Yamarikuma man, who had 
travelled five days away from his home after urucu, the well-known 
body-dye. Noteworthy, also, are the friendly flute-concerts given in 
honor of strangers and other visitors, and the inter-tribal festivals, 
songs, dances, etc. The art of these people bears unmistakable evi- 
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dence of local environmental influence, — aquatic animals, not beau- 
tiful flowers, or noble trees, are the chief motif. ; 

Catuguinarv. In the “ Archivio per |’ Antropologia e la Etno- 
logia” (vol. xxviii. pp. 381-386) Dr. Giglioli gives an account (after 
that of G. E. Church in the London “ Geographical Journal,” for 
1898) of the remarkable primitive telephone discovered by Dr. Bach 
among the Catuquinart, a nomadic Indian tribe of the northeast 
frontier of Bolivia and Peru. These Indians are the Katukina of 
Ehrenreich and the Catoquina of Brinton. The cambarysi, as this 
instrument is called, is of a very ingenious construction, the details 
of which must be read in the two articles referred to. It is said 
that every house among these Indians possesses one of the instru- 
ments, by the beating of which, in various ways, signals are given, 
and that the sound is transferred subterraneously for more than a 
mile. This remarkable invention certainly deserves the most 
thorough investigation. Dr. Giglioli gives a plan of its construction. 

Guarano. In the Parisian “ Journal d’Hygiéne” (vol. xxiii. pp. 
505-508), M. H. Chastrey writes of “ L’hygiéne et la médecine chez 
les Indiens Guaranos.” 

Pataconta. Domenico Melanesio’s “ La Patagonia. Lingua, in- 
dustria, costumi e religioni del Patagonia” (Buenos Aires, 1898, 8vo) 
is another evidence of the activity of Italian ethnographers and 
writers in the meridional countries of South America. 

Peru. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxi. pp. 271-277) 
for Sept.—Oct., 1899, Mr. A. F. Berlin writes briefly of ‘‘ Terra-cotta 
Antiquities from the Land of the Incas,” describing certain speci- 
mens in the collection of the late Dr. T. W. Detwiller, of Bethlehem, 
Pa. The pottery of Peru representing human and animal forms is 
of great interest. The author notes the occurrence of the swastika 
on one of the clay stamps. 


GENERAL. 


ANTHROPOPHAGY. In the “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnogra- 
phie” (vol. xii. 1899, pp. 78-110), Theodor Koch publishes a thor- 
oughgoing study on “ Die Anthropophagie der Siidamerikanischen 
Indianer.”” After a general discussion of allied customs and the 
belief in the transference of the qualities of an animal or a human 
being to another by the eating of his flesh, or a part of it, the au- 
thor discusses in detail the past and present cannibalism of the 
various tribes of South American Indians. The author distinguishes 
eating one’s enemies and eating one’s own people. The spirit 
of revenge, heightened by the shedding of blood and the hand to 
hand combat, incites to the use of the old-time natural weapons of 
man, his teeth, and lust and revenge are satiated by cannibalism. 
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Later on, however, psychological motives prevail. The savage eats 
his enemy, or some part of him, to gain his prowess, or to assimilate 
to himself his soul or souls. The dead are eaten in order that their 
spirits may not wander about to the disadvantage of the living. The 
psychological motive also is at the basis of the eating of one’s own 
fellow-tribesman or relative, the drinking of their pulverized bones, 
and many other like customs, which, as Mr. Koch points out, are often 
very closely connected with the food-regulations before and after 
birth. Dr. Koch also emphasizes the ceremonial-element in canni- 
balism. The article is a most valuable contribution to the limited 
scientific literature of the subject. 

-{ Mepicine. In the “ Medical Magazine,” London (vol. viii. N. S. 
pp. 79, 346), G. Sharp treats of “The Civilization and Medicine of 
the less advanced American Indian Races.” 

Music. A valuable paper on “ The Harmonic Structure of Indian 
Music,” prepared by the late Prof. J. C. Fillmore for the Boston 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
appears in the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. i. N. S. pp. 297-318) 
for April, 1899, having been edited by Miss Alice C. Fletcher. The 
author gives the musical notation of several Navaho, Kwakiutl, Yaqui, 
Tigna, Omaha, Fiji, Dahomey, and Arab songs. Professor Fill- 
more’s general conclusion is of great interest (p. 318): “In short, 
there is only one kind of music in the world, but there are vast dif- 
ferences between the stages of development represented by the sav- 
age and by the modern musician ; and there are also ethnological 
differences resulting from the physical and mental peculiarities of 
the races; yet, essentially and fundamentally, music is precisely the 
same phenomenon for the savage as it is for the most advanced 
representative of modern culture.” The author’s extended investi- 
gations in primitive music enable him to declare: “I have yet to 
find a single song of our aboriginal peoples which is not as plainly 
diatonic and harmonic as our own.” Between these aboriginal musi- 
cal compositions, the children’s play-songs (“This is the way we 
wash our clothes’), and the old hymn-tunes (“When I can read my 
title clear’), the differences are “ merely of an ethnological charac- 
ter, that is, they are differences of style and manner, not differences 
in essential structure.” It is evident, according to Professor Fill- 
more, that “the forms assumed by primitive songs are determined 
(unconsciously to those who make them) by a latent sense of har- 
mony,” and that the “ question of the sca/e on which any given song 
is built.is a wholly subordinate matter, and really resolves itself into 
the question of what ts the natural harmony implied or embodied in 
the song.” — In “Globus” (Braunschweig), vol. Ixxv. (1899), pp. 


14-16, Dr. Richard Andree writes of “ Alte Trommeln indianischer 


Medizinmanner.” 
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RELIGION. In the “ Monist” for April, 1899 (vol. ix. pp. 381-415), 
Dr. Paul Carus has an illustrated article on “ Yahveh and Manitou,” 
in which are discussed the resemblances between the Jahveh of the 
ancient Israelites and the “Great Spirit” of the Indians. Mr. 
Mooney’s account of the “ Ghost Dance Religion,” in the Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology for 1892-93, is drawn upon for many inter- 
esting details. 

TecHNOLOGYy. Under the title “Amerindian Arrow Feathering,” 
Prof. O. T. Mason writes in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. i. 
N. S. pp. 583-585) for July, of the various methods of arrow-feather- 
ing in use among the aborigines of America. 

Topacco. To the “Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus.” for 1897 (Washing- 
ton, 1899), Mr. Joseph D. McGuire contributes (pp. 351-645) an 
extended and profusely illustrated account of the “ Pipes and Smok- 
ing Customs of the American Aborigines, based on Material in the 
U. S. National Museum.” This essay is of value to the student of 
folk-lore, on account of the numerous items of folk-lore and folk- 
custom which it contains passim. According to Mr. McGuire, in 
Europe, Asia, and America, “up to a period probably as recent as 
the first half of the seventeenth century, the employment of smoke 
appears to have been chiefly, if not entirely, due to its supposed 
medicinal properties, added to which the Indians used it in their 
functions of every kind, attaching at times mysterious properties 
to the plants from which the smoke was produced” (p. 623). Its 
supposed power to allay hunger or fatigue added to these alleged 
medicinal properties led the Spanish, French, and English in turn to 
acquire the habit of drinking or smoking tobacco. Smoking “as a 
pastime,” Mr. McGuire thinks, is a creation of the white race, the 
successor of the panacea-idea. Smoking tobacco in pre-Columbian 
times in America seems to have been less widespread than commonly 
supposed, for the leaves of many other plants were employed, then 
as now, for the same purpose. It is only through commerce and 
trade with the Russians, French, and English that the use of tobacco 
has come to prevail among certain North American Indian tribes 
at all. 


A. F.C. and I. C. C. 
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READINGS. 


ASHANTI FETISHES AND ORACLES. In the “ Bulletin de la Société Neu- 
chateloise de Geographie,” vol. xi. 1899, E. Perregaux, missionary at Abe- 
tifi in Ashanti-land, under the head of “ Le fétichisme,” gives an instructive 
account of Ashanti belief. The idea of a creative deity, he says, is found 
among all peoples of the Gold Coast, the same name, Onyame, or the Su- 
perior Being, being applied to the heaven. It has been maintained that 
the conception has been borrowed from Europeans ; the writer, on the con- 
trary, thinks that the locutions in which the name is employed show it to 
have an ancient origin. 

“The Ashantis recognize the existence of a Superior Being whom they 
adore, but in a vague manner. They commonly consecrate to him the 
trunk of a tree which they have cut down in the forest and transported to 
the inner court of their huts; they call it Onyame dua, tree of God, place 
at its summit a sort of earthen pan in which they pour their offerings, con- 
sisting of palm wine, eggs, feathers of hens, and like objects. Whenever 
they drink palm wine, they pour on the ground some drops before carrying 
it to their lips, and do the same thing when they eat their fufu. If you 
inquire the significance of this action, they answer that they are thanking 
God. They have, for the rest, singular traditions to explain the origin of 
the cult offered to fetishes. 

“ At the commencement of the world, in the night of time, Onyame (God) 
was in daily relations with men. He came on the earth, conversed with 
mankind, and all went well; but one day the women, in pounding their 
fufu, used too long pestles and struck God, who in anger retired from the 
world, leaving its management to subaltern divinities. These are spirits 
(fetishes), who dwell everywhere, in waters, woods, rocks, and it is neces- 
to conciliate them, unless one is willing to encounter their displeasure. 
Hence the worship rendered to fetishes. . . . 

“Every native has his personal god, his sumévi, which might also be 
called amulet, talisman, or charm. Anything may serve the purpose, — 
feathers of different birds, pearls, a piece of wood, a stone, a piece of 
leather bought at a high price from a priest of fetishes. And you will see 
him offer to his fetish libations of palm-wine or brandy, palm-oil, maize, 
fowls, or anoint his fetish with the blood of a ram or a sheep. He invokes 
it in all the circumstances of his life, and always expects to see his prayer 
granted. He devotes himself also to rites and customs of all sorts which 
have no connection with the object of his prayer. For example, in order 
to obtain the cure of a beloved personage, or success in any enterprise, 
you will see him, according to his own account, under the influence of the 
fetish, surround his huts with a palisade of twigs, stretch lianas from one 
hut to another, suspend rags to boughs, surround two pieces of wood with 
a bit of cloth and fix them in the ground, crucify birds in earth, rub with 
eggs the door-posts of his house, and accomplish every kind of similar 
ceremonies.” 
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In order to show the confidence entertained in the sumavi, M. Perregaux 
cites the case of a woman who had destroyed many lives by witchcraft 
through the aid of her fetish, which in consequence was ordered to be 
burned. The woman preferred to keep her sumavi, and abandon to slavery 
her daughter and four little children. 

“ Beside the sumavi there is also the dosoum, the tutelar god of a city or 
family. This is either a river, as the Afram in Okwaou, or the Tano in 
Ashanti, or a rock, as the Buraka, or only a heap of clayey earth whitened 
with chalk, as the Deute. This bosoum is served by a qualified priest, the 
osofo. Recourse is had to him in the serious circumstances of life. When 
everything goes well, when existence follows its usual course, they are con- 
tent with the sum4vi, but in the event of an extraordinary emergency, an 
epidemic, a war, a grave malady, it is to the bosoum that they resort. 
They then address the priest, the osofo, who consults the fetish, Offerings 
are brought to him, which he places before his fetish, then, after ceremonies 
one more absurd than another, intended to attract the attention of the 
fetish, the priest pretends to receive directions which he transmits to his 
solicitors. 

“Let us take a concrete example, and see how things pass when one 
goes to consult the fetish Deute, at Krakye, the most known and most 
powerful on the Gold Coast. 

“This fetish is served by two priests. One lives in public and is well 
known, while the other remains concealed, is known to nobody, and con- 
sidered as the great priest of the fetish. For the rest, all the inhabitants 
of Krakye are affiliated to the fetish and labor to augment his prestige and 
renown. Ifa stranger arrives in the town to consult the fetish, he is made 
to talk, interrogated, information is obtained concerning the object of his 
journey, his family circumstance, all this without display, and these details, 
it is unnecessary to say, are carefully communicated to the priest, who de- 
rives from them all possible profit. In the night, when all the world is 
asleep, he goes to find his secret companion, relates to him all he knows, 
and prepares with him the séance of the morrow. In fact, it is not possible 
to interrogate the fetish every day; monsieur has his hours of consulation, 
and that but once a week. He inhabits a great cavern, in which, during 
the day, is kept his secret priest, and thither come the people to consult 
him, under the direction of the public priest. 

“ The procession arrives with the priest at the head, to the sound of 
tambourines and horns, and places itself at the entrance of the cave, but 
turning the back to it; none dares gaze. I relate this verbally after the 
report of a native. Then in the cavern is heard something like the sound 
of a bell, — wuui-wuui-wuui, — and every one feels as if a pail of cold water 
were poured down his back! Then come salutations, the throng presents 
to the fetish its homages, crying out the most flattering epithets: Nana é, 
nana (grandfather), ape-ade-ahfi (seer), opam-boy (stone-uniter), and the 
like. The entry of the cave is closed by a great curtain ; then stands the 
public priest and transmits to the multitude the answers of the fetish. 
The latter, utilizing the details which he has found means to collect during 
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the week, unveils to his astonished listeners their antecedents, their family 
secrets, and gives them thus a high idea of his science. 

“ Finally the solicitors bring their offerings, which consist of palm-wine, 
couries, fowls, or sheep ; the fetish fixes a day when he will receive them to 
give his response. Remarkable answers are cited, which denote much 
finesse and judgment. 

“T will also mention Atia-Yaw, the most important fetish of Okwaou. 
He was known and feared for leagues about. Up to the time of the arrival 
of the missionaries, none contested his power, none had the idea of doubt- 
ing his existence and potency. 

“Some affirmed that he was a spirit, others saw in him an animal. 
These last, for a period, were right ; it is said that during several succes- 
sive years a gorilla played the part of the fetish. In fact, no one had seen 
him, none had touched him, except the king or the chiefs, to whom at times 
he extended a little hand, hairy and unrecognizable, without revealing 
himself.” 

This divinity also lived in a cage, where he gave responses, after the 
manner of Virgil’s Sibyl. 

“He made, for example, great use of leaves from trees, the different 
properties of which he had recognized. Sometimes he chewed them, and 
contrived to produce with them as much smoke as the most furious 
smoker ; at other times he threw them into a calabash full of water, passed 
and repassed a leaf of white paper on a burning brazier, soaked it in a 
calabash, and drew it forth covered with signs which resembled Chinese or 
Japanese characters, all accompanied with mimicry intended to deceive the 
public. These characters, professing to be printed, were supposed to give 
the answer of the fetish to the questions which had been put to him.” 

The writer shows that the arts of the juggler are employed, that the priest 
is put to death and brought to life again, that poison is used, and that it is 
the habit of the fetish to emerge at night. 

“ Atia-Yaw, however, did not remain confined in his cavern: he allowed 
himself promenades. Preceded by a forerunner, who announced his ap- 
proach by means of a shrill whistle, and cried, ‘Here is the father!’ he 
traversed the town in every direction, and woe to those who encountered 
him! A stab, a shot, made them comprehend that it is never well to be 
curious. He generally arrived at the fall of night, between six and a half 
and seven in the evening. At such times every one fled into his house and 
put out his fire, for it was supposed that the fetish could not bear fire. At 
other times he took malignant pleasure in chasing the inhabitants out of 
the city to dung-heaps, where they became the victims of the ants con- 
stantly found there. He presented himself under all sorts of forms. 
Sometimes he came furious and made every one tremble; sometimes he 
tranquilly promenaded the streets, even presented himself before the king 
and discussed politics, naturally always through the medium of his priest.” 

M. Perregaux gives an account of the initiation of a candidate to the 
secret society formed by the priests. This rite, according to the account, 
includes transfusion of blood, and is supposed to give the power of giving 
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life to the dead. Priestesses also are found who take part in the dances, 
and appear possessed by the demon. 

M. Perregaux’s account throws light not only on African but also on 
ancient European oracles. 


Yaqui WitcucraFrt.—In “The Land of Sunshine” (Los Angeles) for 
July, 1899, in an account of a visit to the Yaqui Indians by V. Granville, 
mention is made of the manner in which a widow, for the sake of the sup- 
port of herself and her children, deliberately becomes a witch by profes- 
sion :— 

“That witchcraft and idol worship are not yet dead among the Yaquis I 
soon discovered while wandering among the people of the small villages 
along the river. At an Indian hut I was shown a ‘bruja,’ or witch doll, 
by an unusually intelligent Yaqui woman, the mother of seven children, 
whose husband had been put to death, she averred, on the accusation of 
having the ‘evil eye.’ The doll was ten inches long, made of black cloth 
and stuffed with wool. It was stuck full of the sharp thorns of the maguey 
plant, and it was believed that the enemies of the family suffered excruci- 
ating pain so long as the thorns remained in the doll. The story that the 
mother told me was pathetic. She said, in excellent Spanish: ‘ My hus- 
band was a good man, a miner at the placer diggings on the Rio Aros. He 
was away from home most of the time, and came to see us only two or three 
times a year. I lived at the village with the little ones, so that they could 
go to the padre to learn to read. It cost almost all my husband earned at 
the mines to buy us food and clothes and pay the padre. But there were 
those in the village who were jealous of me and the little ones because we 
had more than they, and the reason was that we drank no tequila, and they, 
our enemies, spent all their money for drink. One day when my husband 
came to see us and brought money, old Pedro and some of the other men 
came and asked him to join them at the cantina, where other miners were 
drinking and spending the money that should have gone to the wives and 
little ones. My Diego refused to go, and the men went out and one of them 
fell down on the ground and declared that he was hurt in his head, and that 
my Diego and I and all the little ones had the evil eye; that we were all as 
the people that they used to burn as witches. And that night, when Diego 
went to the corral after dark to look after the burros and cow, some men 
seized him and dragged him to the river, where they tied rocks to him and 
threw him into the river todrown. And when I and the little ones tried to 
save him, the men beat us and drove us back to the house. After that 
they made us leave our house in the village and come here, half a mile 
away. And then it was that I made the bruja to protect us, and the people 
are now afraid of us, and each one in the village gives us so much of his 
corn and frijoles not to name the bruja for him ; for when it is named for 
any one and the thorns stuck in, the person suffers great pain and soon 
dies. They killed my Diego, and they must support his wife and little ones, 
so I scare them all the time with the witch doll.’ 

“TI wished to purchase the witch doll, but nothing would tempt her to 
part with it, as she said it would bring me bad luck.” 
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The writer observes that at Onovas she saw two Mayo Indians with fair 
hair, red beards, and light blue eyes, resembling Swedes, and found that 
they were descendants from the survivors of a Danish ship wrecked on the 
coast, who had been kept as captives. 


TRADITIONARY AMERICAN DisHes.—In the “ American Kitchen 
Magazine,” November, 1899, Mrs. F. D. Bergen takes occasion to give an 
account of peculiar dishes confined to a limited territory, and in popular use 
here and there in the United States. After making mention of “ apple- 
butter” and “ peach-butter,” as made in Ohio, she adds: “ Many years ago, 
while living in that part of the country, I was familiar with pear, plum, 
grape, quince, and tomato butter, and most of these were very palatable, 
As a rule, all were sweetened with sugar, though occasionally, for economy’s 
sake, sweet cider was substituted. 

“ An uncanny substitute for butter, where garden and orchard fruits were 
far from plentiful, was a dark, smooth sauce made of common field pump- 
kins. . . . I do not know whether elderberry-butter still holds its place in 
the larder in Ohio and westward, but twenty years ago many families, by 
no means poor, during every year consumed gallons of this unsavory sauce, 
made by boiling elderberries in sorghum molasses. Jelly, too, made from 
elderberries and flavored with lemon, was accounted a delicacy. 

“The ‘ pie-belt’ is generally supposed to be best developed in New Eng- 
land, but I doubt if in quantity or kinds of pies any State therein can quite 
equal some of the Middle States. Marvellous ingenuity has been shown in 
the invention of certain pies that are more or less local, and that in a few more 
years will doubtless have become absolutely unknown. It is only in locali- 
ties too remote from railroads to have a variety of foreign fruits brought at 
all seasons of the year, that such recipes as some I am about to describe 
will survive. In farming districts, where pie is considered a necessary 
article of diet in at least two out of three meals, when the season of small 
fruits has passed, housewives have only apples and dried fruits to fall back 
upon with which to make pies. So it is not strange that some recipes quite 
unknown to urban families should have been devised. There, too, in pies 
as in preserves, variety is counted of consequence. In localities where 
elderberries are made into jelly and marmalade, they are also used for pies. 
Even in the summer, when other more palatable fruits abound, quantities 
are stewed for this purpose. ‘They are also dried or canned to use in the 
same way in winter and spring. The odor of the fruit was to me always 
nauseous, and I knew without tasting that I should dislike the flavor. 

“Pies made of dried apples, stewed and mashed, are common in spring- 
time in various parts of the United States, but, as far as I can learn, it is 
less customary to make them of a mixture of dried-apple sauce and green 
currants. As a little girl, many a quart of green currants have I picked 
and steamed, some for plain currant-pie, others to sprinkle in the dried- 
apple pie filling, and others to stew for sauce. Where fresh fruits, save 
apples, are rare or unknown, any acid flavor, I suppose, is grateful after a 


long winter. I have been told that the sour leaves of both wood and field 
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sorrel (Oxalis and Rumex) are sometimes pressed into service in pie-making 
in some of the Canadian provinces. In parts of the West, farmers’ wives 
gather the green fruit of the wild frost-grape for pies, though I think this 
is more ‘to make a change,’ as they say, since the grapes blossom and 
mature so late that in most places there must be other fruits before the 
grapes are large enough to cook. 

“ Speaking of these wild grapes, I wonder if country housewives still pre- 
serve them according to a fashion I well knew a generation and more ago. 
It was always called ‘laying down.’ You would hear one neighbor say to 
another, ‘I’ve been laying down my grapes.’ One or two frosts were con- 
sidered necessary to ripen the fragrant clusters hanging from the wild vines 
that gracefully clambered over our Virginia rail fences, or festooned tall tree 
trunks on the edge of the woods. A stone jar or milk crock was filled with 
fine bunches of the wild fruit, which was then almost covered with molasses 
and put away in some cool closet or down cellar. After some weeks, or 
even months, both fruit and liquid had a sweet-sour, spicy tang that was 
very pleasant. The grapes, with a little of the rich juice, were served as a 
sweet pickle, or in some families the grapes were removed from the stems, 
and, covered with the juice, used to make pies. 

“ Another dessert I remember in Ohio was vinegar-pie. A pie-pan was 
lined with crust as for custard-pie. This was filled with a mixture of cold 
water, richly sweetened, slightly thickened with flour, to which was added 
sufficient vinegar to give a strongly acid flavor. A pinch of cinnamon was 
sprinkled over the liquid after it was poured into the crust, then slender 
strips of pie dough were fastened across to make a tart. If baked in a 
properly heated oven, the liquid, as it cooked, thickened into a sticky paste. 

“ The cream-pies of my day, still surviving in the part of Ohio where I was 
reared, were very different from the cream-cakes of the bakeries. The 
pie-pan was lined with crust, then it was filled with rich cream that had 
been well sweetened. Into this was sifted very slowly from a dredging-box a 
little flour, — perhaps a dessert-spoonful to one pie. About a dessert-spoon- 
ful of butter was cut up into small bits and scattered over the cream. A 
pinch of cinnamon was added. This made an indigestibly rich but delicious 
dessert. Another queer northern Ohio dish is known as cheese-pie. A 
cup of the curd obtained from sour milk by draining off its whey is beaten 
with two eggs, a Jittle sweet milk and ‘sugar to taste.’ Then flavor with 
cinnamon and bake in a crust in a deep pie-plate.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Cure ror AN Acuinc Tootu.— About twenty years ago, when spend- 
ing the winter in Virginia, I suffered torments from an aching tooth. No 
trustworthy dentist being accessible, I determined to await the action of 
simple remedies which had often afforded relief, but which this time com- 
pletely failed. While enduring the pain as best I could, I was visited by 
one of the old colored servants, who had come, as she said, expressly to 
, cure my ailment. When I asked how she expected to accomplish the 
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result, she replied : “You jes’ wrap yer head up in a warm shawl, honey, 
an’ follow me ’cross de ole fiel’ to de ole cem’tery yonder ’mong de pines an’ 
de oaks, an’ ole Sylvy will show you how. Youm jes’ trus’ me, honey, an’ 
come right long.” Now, the cemetery, or old family burying-ground, such 
as belonged to all Southern plantations, was about half a mile distant from 
the “house,” that is, the family residence. The weather was cold, and the 
ground covered with light snow. Now for a week past I had not dared to 
let any air breathe on me. My friends showed amused smiles, and the 
children laughed openly. However, I determined to brave the ridicule, 
and, putting on a stout pair of walking boots, we went together “’cross de 
ole fiel’,” and reached the ground in time to see the setting sun cast red 
lights on the snow. I was told to kneel down at the foot of a slender pine, 
facing the blazing sunset. My dusky friend took a sharp knife from her 
pocket. I began to wish for a companion, but this had been refused, on the 
ground that it would break the “spell ” if any third person were present or 
aware. I watched with surprise as she quickly made in the tree three deep 
incisions on the northern side. My guide then bade me drop the shawl 
and throw back the head. “Now open your mouf, quick, honey! De 
blessed sun’s gone down.” She cut round the tooth, and deftly transferred 
the blood from the knife to the tree into the three incisions already made. 
The bark was then replaced, leaving the trunk apparently unscarred. Then 
she turned to me, with injunctions to tell no soul of what had been done, 
and especially to cultivate faith. From that time, I was relieved of the 
pain, and the tooth has never ached since. 
Mrs. L. H. C. Packwood. 
MAITLAND, FLA. 


Sot LockHEART’s CALL. — A few words in regard to Sol Lockheart may 
not be amiss. He is well known in Grovetown, Ga., and its vicinity. He 
has been in my employ for many years, and during his long term of ser- 
vice I have never had cause for any complaint. He attends to feeding a 
large number of mules, horses, and cattle, carries the keys, and_has never 
abused my confidence. He is regarded by all, white and black, as a man 
of integrity ; is sober, honest, truthful, attentive to his duties, courteous and 
obliging in manner, and charitable as far as his limited means will admit. 
Nevertheless he is very superstitious, believes in ghosts, the signs of the 
moon and stars, does not believe in cunjer. He has odd remedies for 
diseases ; to wit, having an attack of chills and fever, he took a cotton 
string, and, after he had three chills, tied three knots in the string, went to 
the woods, and fastened the string around a persimmon-tree, then turned 
and walked away; he has not had a return of the disease. He is a 
licensed preacher, not an ordained one; that is, he can preach when no 
ordained minister is present. He is always attired in his purple gown and 
with bare feet when he preaches at his church, Mt. Pleasant, near Grove- 
town, Ga. Every year he goes off preaching when the ladder appears to 
him, and always goes in the direction the ladder points. I have written 
out his case as he gave it to me; it is free from what is known as the 
“negro dialect :” — 
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“When a man starts to pray, he has a conscience to tell him when and 
where ; then he has at the same time a conscience to tell him not to go 
and pray. The first is a good spirit, the last is a bad spirit. Maybe you 
may be lying in bed at midnight, eating breakfast or dinner, or between 
meals, The good spirit may say, ‘Go in the swamp to pray,’ night or day. 
If you follow the good one, you will receive good ; if the bad one, you will 
get nothing. 

“T have to work out and find the difference between the two spirits. I 
felt sometimes like obeying the good spirit and sometimes the bad, and I 
continued to live to obey it better, and was one morning, just at daylight, 
called out by it into a gully ; and when I got there and sat down, I lost my 
sight, and I heard a voice at my head saying : ‘ When a child learns to read 
it don’t forget for seventy-five or eighty years ; write and send your mistress 
word and give her thanks for teaching your lips to pray, and tell her to get 
right, if she ain’t right ;’ and then there rose a dead head before me, with 
rotten teeth ; the head seemed all torn up, a terrible sight ; the sight made 
me sick and blind for three days. A woman in the presence of me said, 
‘Give me a pipe of tobacco ;’ another one said, ‘You don’t use tobacco, 
just use at it ;’ a voice said, ‘Go and set you out a tobacco plant, and let it 
grow to about one and a half feet, and there is a little worm on the plant.’ 
And he showed me the plant, a pretty green plant, and I never saw as 
pretty a tobacco plant—the worm eats it and lives on it. Methodists 
live by the power of God, the Baptists live off of grace ; go and tell all the 
Methodists they are wrong. 

“Three days after that I was in the field ploughing, a sunshiny morning ; 
there came a west wind as a fire and lifted me up, and showed me a ladder 
from the northwest, that passed right along by me, about two miles from 
me ; the voice told me to go to it and be baptized. I saw the church, and 
in it twelve people, and in the pulpit a colored man preaching. I could 
see half his body ; the twelve people were in front of him, and I saw myself 
sitting behind him in the pulpit, and by that spirit and that sign I was 
showed I was called to preach. The end of the ladder at the church was 
light and bright ; the end away from the church ran up into the sky and 
was dark ; if it had a been bright I would have seen into heaven. 

“TI told my experience in April eleven years ago, and was baptized the 
third Sunday in May. As my experience I told the three deacons and our 
minister what I had seen and heard. When they carried me to the water 
I lost my sight again, got into the water about waist deep; my breath left 
me; a voice spoke at my right ear, ‘ Brother Lockheart, I baptize you.’ 
I was sick all the time from the time I saw the head till I was baptized. 
Tuesday night, after I was baptized, I fell from my chair dead, and when I 
fell back a cloud passed over me darker than any black night, and from 
that I got well; that night was the best night’s rest I ever had. 

“ Two days after that I was ploughing in the field, turned my mule round 
and sat on my plough-stock ; a voice spoke in midday, ‘ What makes me a 
nigger?’ The skin and hair shows it ; if you look upon a hill and see two 
black men standing, you say there stands two niggers ; if you see two white 
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men, you say there stands two white men; that is to show the difference 
between the two, skin and hair. I saw the master and servant walk out 
one day ; the master got snake-bit, but by the help of God he got well, and 
he found the servant, the nigger, knew the snake was there before it bit 
him, but would not tell him. The master would never like the nigger no 
more for not telling him. 

“ The nigger wants the master to tell him the terror that is in death and 
hell, but he won’t tell him on account of the snake. Now you can see 
clearly to pull the mote out of your brother’s eye. 

“Two days after that I saw the heavens open and a white cloud come out 
about the size of a man’s hand; it spread to the size of a table-cloth, 
closed to the size of a man’s hand again, then again spread out to the size 
of a table-cloth and then closed out of sight, like a door closing in the 
heavens : then the next day, early in the morning, I saw the spirit of God, 
like a bird, like a rain-crow in shape, but the color of a dove: it had wide 
wings ; as it passed by on the right side, it burnt inside of me like a flame of 
fire, and run me nearly crazy for about five minutes, and then I was all right 
again. About a week after that I was walking along from the field, when 
the horn blew for dinner. I walked right up to a coffin on two little 
benches ; it was painted a dark red, and on each side were silver handles, 
and when I first saw it I was badly frightened and stopped and looked in 
it, till when I got quiet, it was empty, but lined, with a pillow at the head. 
When I got over my fear a voice spoke at the head of the coffin and said, 
‘Your body shall lie in that and rest in the shade,’ and then, as soon as 
the voice ceased speaking, the coffin disappeared, and then I began 
preaching. 

“ About a year after I was called, I went on a journey preaching. I walked 
all the way for about forty miles. I walked, for the commandment says you 
must not use your critter on the Sabbath day. When I was coming home, 
I felt great pain, as if some one was driving nails in me. It was nine 
o’clock Saturday morning. Sunday morning about the same time, I saw in 
the road before me the likeness of a man, clothed in a long white gown ; 
he turned my mind round, just like a wheel turning round. The next day, 
at the same time, I saw the same spirit again, who said to me, ‘ You have a. 
purple gown made like mine.’ The spirit looked like a young white man, 
clean-faced; his hair was kinder straw-colored, and hung down to his 
shoulders. For three days he kept after me till I had one made, and on a 
Friday I felt something in my shoes. I could n’t keep them on, until Sat- 
urday evening, and then a voice spoke and said, ‘Take off those shoes 
and go to Cermonia church to-morrow barefoot and preach.’ I now 
preach like the Apostles, with my purple gown on and barefoot, at my own 
church, Mt. Pleasant, near Grovetown, Ga. 

“One night I prayed to the Lord to let me visit Heaven, and then fell into 
a deep sleep, and then I began a journey up in the sky. I soon came to a 
fine building, and it was paled round with white palings. I walked up in 
front of the gate ; the gate was shut. I looked through the gate, and saw a 
white man standing in the door of the house. The house was built round, 
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of white stone, and the house was full of windows, as high as I could see. 
I could not see to the top of the house. All the windows were full of little 
children, I didn’t see any grown folks there I expect, what I see and 
know in this world, they are powerful scarce up there in Heaven.” 
Roland Steiner. 
GROVETOWN, GA. 


THE BALLAD OF SPRINGFIELD Mountain. — In reply to the request for 
further information regarding this ballad, of which two verses were given 
in an article on “Early American Ballads,” printed in No. 47 of this 
Journal (vol. xii. p. 242), a number of versionshave been communicated 
the printing of which is of necessity deferred until the next number. 
Transcripts of the melody are particularly desired. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


CrIncINNATI. — December, 1899. The Cincinnati Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society met at the house of Prof. Charles L. Edwards on the 
evening of December 13. The secretary being absent, the President ap- 
pointed Mr, Hahn as secretary pro tem. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and accepted. The programme for the evening consisted 
in a presentation of Japanese melodies, ceremonies, and folk-lore. 

Japanese airs were rendered on the violin by Miss Thral, with piano 
accompaniment by Mrs. Edwards. The consecration ceremony customarily 
performed over the hearth of a new home in Japan was carried out by Mrs. 
Sugimoto over the hearth of the house. The paper, also by Mrs, Sugimoto, 
was devoted to Japanese mythology. 

In the ceremonies of house-consecration, the man of the house, whose 
place the celebrant took, kneels before a very low table, after the Japanese 
pattern, on which are placed three bowls, one of wine, two of salt. The 
wine is sprinkled on the hearth, the breath of the performer being purified 
by sacred paper. After this, the master of the house, followed by a priest 
of the temple and by the other members of the family, whose breath has 
been made pure in a similar manner, in succession throw a pinch of salt 
over each shoulder twice, clap their hands three times, and withdraw to 
another part of the room. 

The paper on mythology set forth that, according to Japanese myth, there 
are in the highest heaven five gods. The first is called the Centre God ; 
the second, the High Spirit God ; the third, the Heavenly Spirit God ; the 
fourth, the Evermore God ; the fifth, the Beautiful Reed God. These seem 
to symbolize periods of time in the material development of the people. 

There are seven gods of Heaven; namely, the Beginning-Nature God, 
the Hammering-Nation God, the Marsh God, the Boiling-Earth-and-Sun 
God, the Great-Gateway God, the Reverent God, the Izanagi God and 
Izanini Goddess. The first three or four are thought to represent stages in 
the history of men; the others are associated with conditions of the earth, 
or with mythical characters and events. 
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There are five gods who are forefathers of the emperors, whose names 
by interpretation signify the Rich Rice Ear God, the Pestle God, the Fire 


. God, the Not-yet-thatched God, the Jinimy God, who was the first Mikado, 


said to have reigned 2559 years ago. 

The stories of these gods and goddesses resemble in great part the Greek 
myths, both in their close portrayal of human life and in the nature of the 
superhuman feats they accomplish. 

The effect of such a presentation as that of Mrs. Sugimoto could not but 
be to create a broader judgment of human affairs, and to enforce a percep- 
tion of the common end and purpose of the religions of humanity. 

January 10, 1900. The Cincinnati Branch assembled at the rooms of 
the Woman’s Club. The meeting, which was open to visitors, was well 
attended. After the business session had been concluded, the President 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Washing- 
ton, whose subject was “The Relation between Indian Story and Song.” 
The musical illustrations of each emotion and sentiment were played on the 
piano by Mrs. Edwards. Miss Fletcher showed how the ear of the people 
corresponds to the complex harmony of overtones when they sing in unison, 
and explained that worship and rehearsal of heroic or pathetic events by 
accurately reproduced story and song, often handed down from generation 
to generation, permeate their life, speech, and custom. It was shown that 
they sing on the hunt, when in danger, when seeking healing herbs, and 
when planting. The permanence of the songs is proved by comparing 
records taken at long intervals. Each type of song was illustrated, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Edwards; namely, songs of heroes, of tribal prayer, of 
the maturing child, of women on behalf of the fighting warriors, and descrip- 
tive of events. 

C. W. Hahn, Secretary pro tem. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, SECTION 
H, ANTHROPOLOGY. — The forty-ninth meeting of this association will be held 
in New York, N. Y., June 25-30, 1900. Mr. Amos W. Butler will preside 
over the section of Anthropology. ‘Titles of papers should be sent to the 
secretary of the section, Mr. Frank Russell, Cambridge, Mass., at an early 
date, in order that they may be included in the provisional programme to 
be issued in May. 


AMERICAN Fo.k-Lore Society. — An opportunity will be given to mem- 
bers to present papers in joint session with Section H, A. A. A. S. Titles 
of papers may be sent to the Permanent Secretary, W. W. Newell, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Tue NATIVE TRIBES OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. By BALDWIN SPENCER and 
F. J. Gitten. London: Macmillan & Co. 1899. Pp. x, 671. 


With this remarkable and epoch-making work comes a flood of long- 
desired illumination. Both authors are members of the important Arunta 
tribe, and one has spent the greater part of the last twenty years in the 
centre of the continent. In 1896-97 they witnessed at Alice Springs a 
series of ceremonies which occupied more than three months. The desert 
country is inhabited by tribes distributed into small local groups, each of 
which takes its name from some one animal or plant, and each of which 
has its sacred storehouse in a cleft or cave, where are concealed the sacred 
objects. At intervals of time are performed ceremonies designed to mulkti- 
ply the animal or plant of the group to which the performers belong. It is 
with regard to the philosophy connected with these groups that the book is 
especially instructive. 

As with North American Indians, traditional history begins with a period 
at which the land is supposed to be inhabited by mythical ancestors con- 
ceived as animal or plant men, more powerful than their living descendants, 
and who are conceived as inconsistently fluctuating between human and 
animal characteristics. To this age is given the name of Alcheringa. The 
ancestors, in course of migrations, carried with them amulets, sacred stones 
called Churinga; where they went into the ground, at the term of their 
activity, the spirit part remained in these amulets, while a rock or plant 
also rose to replace the body ; in the shrine so formed, a number of other 
Churinga were deposited. The spirits present in these holy places are 
disposed to take second birth, and, the idea of natural conception being 
unknown, it is conceived that the first perception by a woman of the future 
birth of a child is due to the entrance into her person of a spirit, whose 
totem is determined by the spot ; for if the Oknanikilla belongs, for instance, 
to spirits of emu men, then the child will be an emu, without regard to the 
totem of its mother. The tribe being divided into two exogamous groups, 
the child, among the Arunta, will follow the class of its father ; but the 
Alcheringa men of the totem will have belonged mainly to one or other of 
the two groups, and the class chiefly represented will have the first chance 
in the choice of headman. The child is therefore the reincarnation of an 
ancestor who was also animal, plant, cloud, water, or fire, the native mind 
having no difficulty in conceiving that the spirit embodied in any of these 
may be incarnated in a human body. (On the other hand, as may be 
observed, the essence of the beast or element is thought of as human, and 
may and does appear and act in human form, this being the mental root of 
polytheism, a method of imagination reverting to the most primitive mental 
conditions.) 

When the spirit is born as a babe, he has no further use for the Churinga 
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stone, which accordingly is dropped in the locality; this is searched for, 
and becomes the amulet or Churinga of the babe. If not found, then 
another is made from the Nanja, that is, the tree or stone in which the spirit 
formerly resided. The Nanja tree is connected with the life of the child ; 
if it were cut down, some evil would befall him: any creature on the tree 
is sacred. The Churinga of the child is deposited in the cave or crevice 
called the Ertnatulanga, which belongs to each totem centre, along with the 
other Churinga of members of the totem, and is called the Churinga nanja ; 
no woman may approach the place, or even take a path passing in the 
neighborhood. The Ertnatulunga become havens for wild animals, which 
in their locality may not be injured. The spot is also the rudiment of a 
city of refuge, for a person pursued by others may not be touched while he 
remains near. A resemblance to modern European usage may be noted, in 
that the scrapings of the Churinga, mixed with water, are used for medicine 
(as in Ireland is grave-dirt from the resting-place of a holy man). Robbery 
of an Ertnatulunga is a rare occurrence; where such removal has taken 
place, mourning ensues as if for the dead. 

With the totems are associated certain sacred ceremonies called Inti- 
chiuma, performed at the season associated with the multiplication of the 
totem animals or plants, and having for their object the promotion of such 
increase. 

In connection with the rites of the kangaroo totem it is made clear that, 
according to native conception, in the Alcheringa existed animals as well as 
men: an aged man of the Okira totem is taken to be the reincarnation of 
a famous kangaroo of the ancient time, who was hunted by wild dogs, killed, 
and reanimated ; in the rites this event is celebrated. ‘Two blocks of stone 
supposed to represent kangaroos are rubbed, and a rock-painting made to 
indicate the fur and bones of the animal. Veins are opened in the arms of 
young persons, and the blood made to spirt on the ceremonial stone. 

Each totemic group, say the authors, is supposed to have a direct control 
over the numbers of the animal or plant the name of which it bears, and in 
theory at least have the first right to the animal or plant. But eating of 
the totemic animal is done sparingly, and as a rite calculated to confer 
power rather than with the purpose of giving sensual pleasure. The authors, 
however, conceive that originally there was no tabu against consumption of 
the totem, such freedom being indicated by the traditions. 

An elaborate account is given of initiation ceremonies, which include 
circumcision. In these may be noted that the candidate is instructed in the 
events of his totem in the Alcheringa; thus, in a kangaroo ceremony, the 
youth was informed of the manner in which, in a given place, the ancestral 
kangaroo man died, his spirit at a later time passed into the body ofa 
woman, and was born again as a man of the totem having the ancestral 
name ; it is for the old men to decide what particular spirit is embodied in 
any given individual, and has the secret and sacred name corresponding. 
These Alcheringa histories are represented in the sacred pole or cross- 
framework, by decoration thoroughly conventional, and changing meaning 
according to the ideas to be represented, as also by dramatic action and 
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costume, At Alice Springs, the evening star is considered to descend into 
the earth at a particular spot where went down a woman of the Alcheringa; 
and a child born near that stone will belong to the evening star totem, and 
be a reincarnation of the original evening star woman, and accordingly 
receive the same name. 

Accounts of the Alcheringa traditions are furnished, by which it appears 
that these include, as usual with primitive faiths, narrations respecting the 
chaotic period, the transformations by which the earth was made habitable, 
effected by beings who are described as “ self-existing,” the interference of 
demonic beings, and the defeat and slaughter of the latter. The marital 
relations in this period seem not to have been restricted by totem. Long 
migration legends are related, and no doubt contain intermingled historical 
elements. 

In Arunta burial customs, the habit of feeding the ghost does not appear. 
Speaking generally, nothing except the Churinga amulets are interred with 
the dead. The camp in which death occurred is burned and the contents 
destroyed. During the period of mourning, the name of the dead is not 
mentioned, or only in a whisper, lest the spirit, which walks abroad, should 
consider that his relatives fail in respect. The spirit, however, is supposed 
to pass the greater part of the time in the cave which is the Alcheringa 
birthplace, and here, underground, is a region closely answering to a para- 
dise. From the Nanja, that is, stone or tree marking the abode of any 
Alcheringa ancestor, arises a double called Arumburinga, which serves to 
watch over the spirit tenanting the Churinga, and which becomes the guar- 
dian spirit of the human personage who is the reincarnation of the ancestor 
(we have thus both a counterpart and an explanation of the Roman genius) ; 
these doubles, together with the spirits, form collectively a group, Iruntari- 
nia, the nearest approach to an Australian pantheon. With these Irun- 
tarinia medicine-men may communicate; the like privilege is bestowed on 
certain children, who have the “open eye,” and who must be serious and 
sedate. The Iruntarinia are in appearance youthful and smooth-faced ; 
their bodies are shadowy, and they decorate themselves with a precious 
down. They have no fires, but kill game and eat it uncooked. They may 
carry off women, and are in general beneficent, though frequently cruel ; 
they destroy by shooting pointed sticks into the body, which can be removed 
only by a skilled medicine-man. Sometimes they play pranks on wander- 
ing travellers. They make medicine-men by communicating new organs 
to such persons as sleep in certain caves. 

The mythology includes nature-myths ; thus it is conceived that the sun 
issued from the earth in the form of sisters, one carrying a newly-born 
child. The race of the sun-women is alive, being reincarnated in descend- 
ants who dramatically represent the original advent. ‘The account is far 
from clear ; it would seem that the visible sun is formed by the headdress 
of the younger sister. 

The authors do not find in the beliefs or ceremonies invocation of superior 
beings ; yet certain of the acts they describe, such as the cleansing of the Chu- 
ringa and the use of blood in ritual, appear to be acts of worship ; also, with 
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reference to the spirits who animate and direct medicine-men, it would seem 
that there must be performances of expressions which reflect the reverence 
with which they are regarded. If certain of these ancestral spirits should 
be found to resemble veritable deities, it would be no more than is indi- 
cated by the accounts obtained from other parts of Australia, and would be 
in no way inconsistent with the theory of origins as set forth by the writers. 
At any rate, the dramatic presentations of myths constitute a form of wor- 
ship, and the writer of this notice ventures to regard such relation as 
corroborating views previously expressed by him in regard to the place in 


ritual of myth-representation. 
W. W. Newell. 


Diz ZEUGUNG IN SiTTE, BRAUCH UND GLAUBEN DER SUDSLAVEN (vol. vi. 

of Kpuyrradia, pp. 193-381). Paris, 1899. 

Folk-lore is a serious science, but unfortunately it has become the fad 
and pastime of society. Callow youths and gentle maidens assume an air of 
seriousness and dabble in matters that often ought to be left only to the 
ripe scholar who is devoid of all pruriency, and who can approach his sub- 
ject in the spirit of an alienist and medical practitioner. The result of this 
society interest in folk-lore is that, while no case of psychopathy and 
degeneracy is ever excluded from medical works, the student of popular 
customs and beliefs has to betake himself to secret publications, that cannot 
be procured through the ordinary channels of trade, when he wants to study 
a subject such as the present book contains. The author, F. S. Krauss, 
justly remarks in the introduction that “the title Kpurrdé:a is incorrect for 
this collection, for texts are given that are sung in public, generally during 
the performance of the round dance. The facts that are offered here are 
no secrets.” Above all, it must be noticed that the philologist will find 
here a valuable vocabulary of words for which he will in vain look in any 
of the dictionaries of the southern Slavs. The texts themselves with their 
explanations throw a light on many dark points in the marriage ceremonies 
of various nations, particularly on the common custom of stealing the 
bride. For a common understanding of similar matters contained in 
Krauss’s Sitte und Brauch der Siidslaven, the present little volume is in- 
dispensable ; it also clears up some doubtful facts in Krafft-Ebing’s “ Psy- 
chopathia Sexualis.” Probably the most interesting part is that which 
treats on the songs and ballads of the round dance ; the sexual nature of 
these is incontrovertibly proved, and one can understand why anathemas 
should have been pronounced against them in the Middle Ages, as for 
example in Iceland. In conclusion, the author says a few sympathetic 
words for the Croatians, or rather for the country population of Croatia and 
Slavonia that is being rapidly Serbianized by a coterie of learned men at 


Agram. 


Leo Wiener. 
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ALLGEMEINE METHODIK DER VOLKSKUNDE. Berichte iiber erscheinungen in 
den jahren 1890-1897. By L. SCHERMAN and FREDERICH S. Krauss, 
(Reprinted from Kritischen Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Ro- 
manischen Philologie, vol. iv., No. 3). Erlangen: F. Junge. 1899. 
Pp. ' 
The part of L. Scherman in this report consists in a notice of the contri- 

butions made during the year 1890 (pp. 1-21), and is largely occupied with 
discussions concerning the scope and use of the words “folk-lore” and 
“yvolkskunde,” which have now terminated in favor of a wide definition of 
such terms. The remainder of the report has been prepared by F. S. Krauss, 
who has undertaken not so much to give an account of the important publi- 
cations of the period as to indicate the ideas which have animated the 
researches of this time. As the fundamental principle of modern scientific 
theory, he recommends the doctrine of Bastian, as summed up by Stein- 
meitz, that humanity is to be considered as a single species unequally 
developed and living under different environments. He refuses to admit 
the existence of any distinction between folk and nation, as if, in treating 
the ethnographic material, modern institutions ought to be left out of view; 
as to likening folk-lore to a branch of ethnography, he remarks that it ought 
rather to be called a jungle. He agrees with A. H. Post that, according toa 
new discovery of the last few years, like morals and ideas arise independently 
under like conditions, and that the individuality of ethnic groups is annihi- 
lated, mankind moving in lines of development little affected by historical 
occurrences, while all psychic activities fall into the frame of natural laws ; 
the national genius, formerly held regulative for each separate people, dis- 
appears together with those formerly supposed to regulate the courses of 
the stars. Folk-lore, therefore, is a detailed account of the life of one 
people, as included in the frame supplied by the life of all peoples. 

Krauss does not attach much value to question-books as a means of 
obtaining a record of folk-lore; in his experience, the invention of new 
customs, as well as explanations of custom, constitutes an amusement for 
the imaginative narrator. On distinctions once made between races in a 
state of nature and civilized he lays small stress ; the former are no more 
“ primitive,” or immediately related to nature, than the latter, and the latter 
only in a degree less “ fetishistic” than the former. Of the accuracy of 
folk-memory he has a poor opinion, opining that its retentiveness is limited 
to a few centuries. As to the theory of folk-tales, he assents to the opinion 
according to which such are viewed as a complex of tale-elements arranged 
by one narrator and propagated in innumerable variants from one centre ; 
but he holds that a free exchange takes place between cultured and uncul- 
tured races. 

The last forty pages are devoted to a mention of publications sent for 
review to the Jahresbericht, under the following heads: Introductions to 
folk-lore, mythology, funeral customs, theory of numbers, popular medicine, 
folk-songs, games of children, riddles, proverbs, general and special mono- 
graphs, societies and journals of folk-lore. In the course of his work, the 
author makes frequent and kindly mention of the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore. 
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‘ CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF OBJECTS ILLUSTRATING THE FoLK-LORE 


or Mexico. By FREDERICK Starr. With thirty-two figures. (Pub- 

lished for the Folk-Lore Society.) D. Nutt: London, 1899. Pp. ix, 132. 

Notice has already been taken in this Journal (vol. xii, p. 230) of the 
generous contribution of illustrative objects made to the Folk-Lore Society 
by Professor Starr, whose assiduity in the investigation of Mexican folk- 
lore is well-known ; the catalogue before us carries out a condition of gthe 
gift. In a preface Professor Starr enforces the wide field of study and 
collection offered to the folk-lorist in Mexico: “ Here are dialect develop- 
ments; here are proverbs, witty and wise; here are folk-songs, sweet and 
touching ; here are folk-tales untouched by skepticism ; here are charms and 
formulz; here are witches and fairies in the full height of their power ; 
here are popular street celebrations and dramas ; here are a hundred Ober- 
ammergaus, with passion-plays and miracle-plays unspoiled by the crowds 
of visitors ; here are a thousand strange survivals of pagan barbarism in 
the midst of Christian civilization.” The first section, on “‘ Local Indus- 
tries,” illustrates this richness of custom and conservatism of usage. 
Such diversity exists even in modes of work. At Aguas Calientes, a mis- 
sionary, building a schoolhouse, had workmen from the locality and others 
from a neighboring town. The two parties had to be kept at labor on dif- 
ferent walls, as they did their work in different manners, and each considered 
the other’s method inferior. Water-carriers in different cities have charac- 
teristic water-jars, differing in form, size, and mode of carrying. ‘The evi- 
dence of archeology goes to show that analogous local differences marked 
the pre-Conquest Mexican life. In the collection, such peculiar industries 
are illustrated by toys of horsehair, drawn-work, silver figures, inlaid iron, 
lustred pottery, straw pictures, rag and pottery figures. Among toys for 
children, the most curious are the naguales. These represent a four-legged 
animal with no tail, a woolly fleece, and a human face. It is usually sup- 
plied with some sort of a cap, and bears upon its back the booty which it 
has stolen from some house. Children are frightened into good behavior 
by threats of naguales. From examples of common belief, cited by 
Professor Starr, it results that these figures are often used as masks by 
actual robbers, who profit by the superstition. (As the word is known to 
be connected with ancient ideas of sorcery, it may here be suggested that 
the practice may be the survival of a habit of masking on the part of 
ancient medicine-men, who were taken for spirits, and who might thus 
extend their own influence and inspire terror.) In one section, on chil- 
dren’s games, the words are given in detail, the sketch occupying thirty 
pages. In many cases the formulas recorded correspond to those em- 
ployed elsewhere in similar amusements. It can hardly be said that they 
are characterized by extraordinary antiquity of phrase or idea; often the 
vigor of the survival has itself occasioned a more complicated develop- 
ment. Thus, in the game answering to our Hopscotch, the diagrams em- 
ployed are more various and intricate than usualin the European game; 
one figure represents a snail-shell, another the body of a giant. Among 
the games we find, as in English, one representing different kinds of work, 
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another the struggle of angels and devils. It is natural that Mexican 
children perform mimic bull-fights. Popular celebrations furnish a valuable 
and curious series of illustrations. The day of the three kings is generally 
celebrated ; these personages are believed to represent three races, Cauca- 
sian, Negro, and Mongolian. Cascarones,made of empty eggshells, often 
filled with square bits of bright-colored paper called “ amores,” are broken, 
and masked figures promenade with all sorts of antics. During Holy 
Week, from Thursday to Saturday, matracas, or rattles, where a cogged 
wheel is made to strike against a narrow projecting strip by whirling in 
such manner as to produce a loud rattling sound, are employed ; the church 
bells cease ringing, and great matracas take their place. The figures of 
Judas sold at this season are illustrated in the catalogue. The Feast of 
the Dead survives in full vigor ; at Tezontepec, for example, offerings are 
set out, consisting of an abundance of bread, fruit, dulces, wax candles, 
flowers, and liquors for grown persons, the doors being left open to give 
admittance to spirits. On the last day of the feast, the family and neigh- 
bors meet, and eat and drink the offerings. Popular medicine survives in 
the fullest force ; the stock of the woman who sells remedios may include 
two hundred remedies, embracing materials from the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, The illustrations show an interesting collection of 
votive offerings in silver and wax. Under the head of religious pictures is 
exhibited the manner in which old pagan shrines have been adopted by the 
new religion; thus Our Lady of Guadalupe, the patron saint of Mexico, 
takes the place of the Mother of the Gods, the Aztec Tonantzin. Profes- 
sor Starr has shown how excellent an idea of the richness of Mexican 
folk-life may be given by a collection of objects representing, not the pure 
Indians of the South, but only the Mestizos of northern and central 
Mexico. 


Professor Karl Knortz, an industrious collator of traditional material, 
has gathered a number of discursive essays in a volume called “ Folklor- 
istische Streifziige” (G. Maske: Oppeln and Leipzig, 1900, pp. 431). 
The subjects of the several papers exhibit a wide range of literary as well 
as traditional themes, such as Low-German American literature, American 
proverbs and expressions, usages of the New Year and of first of April, 
together with notes on saliva, salt, games, the evil eye, and signs. Ina 
paper on the schoolmaster in literature and folk-lore, the writer shows, 
from popular rhyme as well as literary allusion, how generally our fathers 
believed that the principal ability required in a teacher was a talent for 
wielding the rod. In an account of the White Stag, offered as commentary 
ona song of Uhland’s, Dr. Knortz explains the fabulous creature, sup- 
posed to be single in his kind and supernatural, as a survival of a solar 
myth setting forth the uninterrupted course of the sun. A notice of sur- 
names and nicknames (Bei- und Spitznamen) offers for the amusement of 
Germans a number of American epithets applied to nationalities or to 
political parties. 
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The “ Maliseet Vocabulary” of Mr. Montague Chamberlain (Harvard 
Codperative Society: Cambridge, Mass., 1g00, pp. 94), being entirely 
linguistic, lies outside of the province of this Journal, and can here be 
mentioned only as a contribution to knowledge made by a student who is 
deeply interested in the preservation of legendary lore. An introduction is 
contributed by Professor W. F. Ganong. 
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